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A Noteworthy Adoption 


On March 22, 1909, the 
School Committee of the 
City of Boston adopted 
PEARSON’S ESSENTIALS 
OF LATIN FOR BEGIK- 
NERS for exclusive use in 
all the High and Latin 
Schools of the city. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


BOYVILLE. 


A NEW PSYCHOLOGY 


THE MENTAL MAN 


—_BY— 
GUSTAVUS G. WENZLAFF 


While primarily intended for the use of 
schools and colleges, this book is written 
from the point of view, not of the school- 
master or theorist, but ofa student and 
close observer of the human mind in its va- 
rious states and workings. THE MENTAL 
MAN will afford profitable reading for sum- 
mer schools, institutes, teachers’ reading 
circles, and the general reading public. 


Price $1.10 
CHARLES MERRILL 00. 


44-60 East 23rd St., New York 


By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 


TOLEDy, OHIO 
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There was a young teacher who lived in a school, 
Her pupils were many and yielded to rule. 

When wee little fingers their duty would shirk 
She gave them all DIXON’S and set them to work. 


of a lead pencil. 


in your school work. We want everyone to think DIXON whenever they think 
The brain is easily trained if you beginin time. Impress on 
all the necessity of using DIXON’S PENCILS and you will find work in the 
school-room a positive delight. 

Send name and address, mention this publication, state number of pupils, 
and samples will be sent you that will demonstrate this fact. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Biflex Binder 


For Simplicity, Durability. and Practical 


Convenience this new binder is without an ~ 


equal among loose-leaf devices. It is con- 
sidered the “best yet,” by all who have 


seen its ingenious manipulation. 


The Biflex Binder (without paper) . _ 40c 
Paper. in packages of 20 sheets = 1 
. In packages of 80 sheets 30c 


Ginn and Company also issue the Biflex 


Binder in the following publications: 
Meier's Plant Study . 


Msier’s Herbarium and Plant Description 


65c 


GINNand COMPANY Pub-ishers 


29 BEACON STREET BOSTON | 


WORKS TEACHING. 


PSYCHOLOGIG METHOD IN TEACHING. By William A. © 
McKeever, M. A., Ph. M, Professor of Philosophy 


in the Kansas State Agricultural College. With an 
introduction by James M. Greenwood, LL. D., Ex- 
President of the Natienal Education Association, 
and Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


1, A fresh, vital treatment of the general subject 


The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
Literature of Childhood Presented in the 


Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully [)lustrated from Original Drawings 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of. words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
lanc uage to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 


The 


PRIMER: - 1114 pages. Price 32c. By mail, 38¢. 
FIRST READER:  160pages. Price 38c, By mail, 45c. 
SECOND READER : (in press) 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS : Price 50c. By mail, 560. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
Publishers 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Western Depository 


of teaching and training of children. for home read- 
ing, for reading circles, for teachers’ institutes, and 
for training classes in normal schools. 


2. It urges, directly and indireetly, the” thesis that ° 
the best results are obtained in the schoolroom only 
when the teacher has learned to know and make 
use of his own inner source of power. 


3. It shows, by the use of many concrete illustra- 
tions, how the teacher may learn to avoid mere 
time serving, and how to utilize his best native re- 
sources in the work of instruction and discipline. 


4. Itattempts to explain how the teacher, in the 
course of each and every phase of the school work, 
may bring to realization the pupil’s best latent 
possibilities, 


“This volume is a message from a teacher to 
teachers, and it is told so that they can understand 
it, digest each chapter, assimilate it, and use it in 
their everyday work. The reader is tuld what to 
see, how to interpret it when it is seen, and then 
how to manage it so as to produce the most direct 
and beneficial results in the child.” 


Cloth, a handsome book of 354 pages. Price, $1.00. 


THE TEACHER AT WORK. By W. H. Bender, Iowa 
State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Sale in- 
A great book of sen- 


creasing from year to year. 
sible methods in teaching. 


Cloth. 264 pages. Price, 75 cenis. 


TURNING POINTS IN TEACHING. By;,D. C. Murphy, 
Slippery Rock, Pa., State Normal School. A book 
to help in turning dangerous or momentous points 
or occasions to the advantage of the teacher. 


Cloth. 144 pages. Price, 50 cis. Psper, 25 cents. 


A.Flanagan Company 


Chicago 


MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


When Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident to 
the average Schoolroom. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone 17,928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experienced Physi- 
cians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. Try 
Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like Murine. 
Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at 50 cénts. The Murine Eye Remedy Company, 
Chicago. Will Send You interesting Eye Books Free. 
Trial Bottle Free to any Teacher sending Card. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor, 


Education and Vocation. 


[Editorial.] 


To quote from Davenport of the State _Uni- 
versity of Illinois: “Education without vocation 1s 
better than vocation without education.” 

If we provide industrial education for the masses 
and culture training for the “upper” classes, 
America’s glory will be in the past. 

The need of industrial education is universal, as 
much for the Harry Thaws as for the Harry 
Orchards. The grandson of an Eliot or a Rocke- 
feller should have practice at a bench beside the 
child fresh from Finland or Poland, for it is as good 
for the one as for the other. 

The way to make hand labor honorable is for all 
honorable boys to take a hand at it. Universal in- 
dustrial education in the public schools rather than 
specialized industrial education is demanded. It 
would set the clock of time back a century to pro- 
duce a generation in which a part of the people 
were simply taught the three R’s and then put to a 
trade, even though it be through a trade school. 

Instead of making an industrial class in school 
all classes should be made industrial and industri- 
ous. 

From the day of the Mayflower to the last trip 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm, America’s struggle has 
been to make it impossible to develop class con- 
sciousness. We are spending $400,000,000 annu- 
ally upon our public schools to prevent the de- 
velopment of a distinctively toiling class. 

Where on the face of the globe is there indus- 
trial supremacy based on manual dexterity? In- 
genuity follows intellectual awakening. Face a 
generation backward and you will pay a terrible 
penalty. 

Let us put industrial study and work every- 
where. See to it that no-man enters Harvard or 
woman enters Wellesley who has not been taught 
to work with hands every day of the twelve prepara- 
tory years. Let any college that dares, refuse to 
accept a student because some of his intellectual 
equipment has been hand-picked. 

Take your boy away from books at twelve and 
harness him to the lathe, forge, or bench, and you 
will find yourself out of step with all the world’s 
progress. Because a boy splits an infinitive, shall 
he be made to split rails for life? 

Education is for social betterment rather than 
merely for industrial improvement. The latter is 
merely incidental to the former. Any public educa- 
tion that is either for the masses or for the classes 
is a blunder. 

Industrial education is to make a wise consumer 
as well as an efficient producer. He is a poor sam- 
ple of an American who thinks a man should have 


no culture unless he is to live by culture or asso- 
ciate with culture. 

It is as definite industrial education that enables 
a man to get a half more benefit out of a dollar as 
to get a half more out of effort. Any education is 
industrial that affects production, distribution, and 
consumption of material or immaterial goods for 
the benefit and enjoyment of mankind. 

What a man is for eight hours in a shop, mill, or 
factory is no more important than what he is for 
the eight waking hours out of the shop, mill, or 
factory. Some men seem to have forgotten that 
for 250 years America has struggled to avoid class 
consciousness, and in this new century they would 
create it by the misuse of public funds in the misuse 
of the schools. 

All right education is as valuable for a mechanic 
as for a man of leisure. Mere training relates a 
man to tools. Education also relates him to his 
employer and superintendent: Education has 
brought manual labor “up from slavery.” 

In fifty years we have reduced the cost of raising 
forty bushels of corn from $3.63 to $1.51. Agri- 
culture has come up from a “trade” to an educa- 
tional application of power. 

In less than sixty years the printing office has re- 
duced the cost of printing and folding of a half a 
million sheets from. $447 to $7. The printing 
“trade” has profited by education. 

Education should give a man more to live for as 
well as more to live on. 

When you have made a workman, pure and sim- 
ple, you have merely made a piece of machinery. 
When you make a man you make the maker of 
machinery, one who can direct and. energize it. 

Use of time and effort when one is not earning 
a living is important as well as the earning of a 
living. The world needs a lot more of achievement 
PU men and women in less time and with less ef- 

ort. 

We are at the parting of the ways. 

Shall democracy be dethroned or developed? 

Shall aristocracy classify the masses and crucify 
democracy? 

Shall democracy go upon the scaffold and _aris- 
tocracy upon the throne? 

Shall some of our children have education and 
others vocation? Never! All shall have both. 


If we are the sons of our fathers, if those who ~ 


have come to us from other lands are to have that 
for which they came,—then in rock-ribbed New 
England as well as on the breast of the fertile 


West there shall be for all children education and 
vocation. 
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WHEN A GOOD TEACHER DIES. 
BY H. H. C. 

F asons the writer chooses not to 
the best educators in the 
United States, and if his name was signed everyone 
would read the article.] 

I have in front of me a clipping from a late num- 
ber of the Springfield Republican, announcing the 
death of Lewis McLouth, once teacher in the State 
Normal school at Ypsilanti; later, head of the sci- 
ence department of the Lansing Agricultural 
school; after that, president of the college at 
Brookings, South Dakota, since when he has held 
no position of note. The obituary, in the prevail- 
ing mode of newspaper reporters, makes much of 
his degrees, positions, and honors. 

He was my teacher. Nobody who ever sat in 
his classes cares a straw whether he was D. D., 
LL. D., A. B., or anything at all. I didn’t know 
what his letters were until I read this notice. We 
dc know that the principal of the normal school, 
promoted to the presidency at Lansing, persuaded 
McLouth that it was a public duty to take the 
larger place there, and later to go as head of the 
Brookings College. I do know, because I lived in 
South Dakota, that politics and scoundrelism was 
in educational circles and turned McLouth out, 
years before his powers had given the slightest 
sign of any natural decline. It is true that he was 
not sufficiently famous or advertised or influential 
to command any subsequent post as prominent as 
the one at Brookings or Lansing or Ypsilanti. 
This is a circumstance realized by enough ripe 
teachers and dreaded bya sufficient number of 
men in their prime so that you don’t have to apolo- 
gize for it in the case of a teacher like McLouth. 
The remarkably big thing about him was that after 
the Brookings episode he worked along just as 
merrily, just as steadily, just as sweetly,—that’s the 
word, for he makes me think of nothing so much as 
a clear, sweet fresh-water stream,—as he did in the 
calm normal school days. There wasn’t any whin- 
ing about the injustice of the transaction. There 
wasn’t any rehearsal of the tactics S——_ had 
stooped to, or the lies T had told. He didn’t 
sit beside you in the car seat and tell the dreary 
history of the fight. He seemed to me so full of 
the sane philosophy of service as to be sure that 
there was plenty to do all the time in every place. 

As it seemed to make no difference to him what 
of God’s service he was doing, pounding stone or 
commanding multitudes of men, soto me, after 
thinking of him intently at various times ever 
since I saw this notice of his death, it seems that 
I cannot recall among my acquaintances of nearly 
fifty years any one who was really more of a suc- 
cess. May I try to tell why? 

He did what he wanted to. I remember riding 
with him for several miles in the open air across 
the prairies toward a town where he was to con- 
duct a teachers’ institute, and hearing him say that 
almost everybody had an instinctive desire to teach, 
and that if a man who had followed that instinct 
into making a business of teaching would reason 
away all the impure motives which beset teachers, 
such as love of command, love of approbation, love 
of position, desire to count with rich people as of 
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some account, he would have the same. satisfaction 
in working as any prominent banker, or lawyer, or 
merchant does. “I have made myself to like many 
things to eat,” he said. “Any intelligent person 
can make himself very happy as ateacher.” At an- 
other time, “Education is a jealous mistress; she 
must have all your heart. You can’t serve her and 
be flirting with fame or wealth at the same time.” 

“It’s funny,” he once said to me, “how easy it is 
to get an idea that teaching ought to be like pound- 
ing nails. ‘E-duco, I drive in,’ seems to be the 
translation some people want to give to what the 
schoolboy knows to mean, ‘I draw out.’ ” 

Now as I remember this man’s classes, I fif- 
teen years old in them, he talked less and drew out 
more than the present generation of my profes- 
sional acquaintances do. He seemed in his class 
like an interested friend who wanted to listen to 
what you were going to tell him. He had a most 
-remarkable facility of receiving your communica- 
tions with verbal expressions of interest: ‘‘Well, 
well”; “Is that a fact?’’; “Of course”; “So it is’; 
“Really?” ; and those phrases that polite people use 
to help you along when you are talking to them. 
In the normal school we had boys and girls from 
all over Michigan, so that in his geography and 
geology classes he would draw out of different stu- 
dents interesting facts about localities he perhaps 
knew little of. This removed the reciter from the 
unnatural attitude of talking to a man who knows 
all about it, and promulgated a habit of free and 
connected recitation. I cannot recall any classes 
in my school experience that were any better exer- 
cises in thought and expression. Afterwards, in 
college, I saw exercise enough in thinking and 
speaking, but the professor monopolized it. Most 
of the teachers who work under my alleged direc- 
tion are tarred with this stick. Humorously 
enough they don’t appear to sniff the slightest odor 
of the tar. But as you listen in the hallways of my 
schoolhouse to the sound of voices, the words are 
the words of knowledge, but the voices are those 
of the already educated, driving, driving, driving 
nails. 

McLouth’s temper was rather more than good 
natured; it was distinctly merry. He was very 
near-sighted, and so wore powerful glasses; in 
addition, he carried a huge lens on a handle, and 
this glass was constantly radiating sparks of light 
which all the boys and girls knew came from the 
merry twinkle of his eye. He was not a loud 
laugher; I never heard him guffaw; I never saw 
-him shake much, as Willits, for instance, the princi- 
pal, did when his risibilities were provoked. I 
fancy that those who laugh so hard laugh less; but 
McLouth seemed to laugh more than any teacher 
ever I had. You may imagine that crude country 
boys and girls, such as we were, would make some 
odd mistakes in science classes, as when, for in- 
tance, one young woman who must have been a 
great pet at home, seriously and without con- 
sciousness of anything unusual, answered the ques- 
tion as to where the second stage of digestion took 
place by saying: “In the tummy.” McLouth 
would put his hand over his eyes and lean back in 
his chair, and for three or four minutes that class 
would give itself up to such a concert of mirth as I 
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would now give, treatment for treatment, all the 
doctors’ fees Iam spending for “nerves,” “torpid 
liver,” and “impaired digestion.” 

Of course, reproof must have been one of his 
duties, but I never heard him berate any class or 
any person. It was always compliment, praise, 
thanks. “You notice,” he said to me once after- 
ward, “that the rooters at the ball game are posi- 
_ tive, not negative ; they cheer their men, not criti- 
cise them.” He was fond of Dr. Winship’s pet 
dictum: “An Irritator isn’t an Educator.” As I 
conceive his system, now, it was to discover in 
everybody the feature that deserved recognition, 
to compliment it and to suggest that the other per- 
formances be brought up to that standard. He 
was therefore an appreciator, but he wasn’t what 
the college boys called a “jollier.” W—— 
was more widely known than McLouth. He 
wrote books. He lectured more. McLouth 
taught. Both were kind. W did nothing to 
cure the laziness of the hundreds who took advan- 
tage of him. He was busy bringing fame to the 
college by writing his volumes; but McLouth 
managed (and you know that he must have had to 
work for it) to maintain an atmosphere of effort 
and industry and success around his classes. 

When you come to reduce this man’s life to sim- 
ple terms, he really made it his business from 9 to 
4 every school day for more than fifty years to en- 
courage people. If his classes averaged during 
that time, as they did when I was in them, he must 
have given more than sixty thousand hour-long 
sittings to ten thousand persons, each person 
averaging a hundred and fifty hours of treatment 
of the cleanest, cheerfulest, most heartening mental 
and moral exercise I know of. It seems to me en- 
tirely secondary that there was system and lack of 
system in the institutions where he worked, that he 
was recognized by some persons in power and un- 
discovered by soine other persons in power, that 
some papers called him Professor McLouth, 
others Doctor McLouth, others President Mc- 
Louth, and that I call him plain Mc- 
Louth. The supreme and _ inspiring. fact 
about him seems to me that he did his work 
and was merry whether in high place or low place, 
whether praised or neglected; that he deliberately 
rejected the showy work which he could do as well 
as the cleverest of us and chose the real thing 
which you can find waiting to be done in the dis- 


trict school in Hoe’s Corners as well as in the su- 


perintendency in Chicago. 

His death concludes a career for which he made 
no boasts and no apologies, for it needed none. It 
was not only a success, but it was of such a sort as 
the rest of us can, by the same means, achieve. 
There wasn’t any secret recipe. All I have to do is 
to remember that I went to teaching because I 
wanted to; that all my life long I'll have the oppor- 
tunity, somewhere, in city or country, of encourag- 
ing somebody to exercise their powers and grow. 
If I remember that my published portrait, or re- 
ported address, or signed article, or failure of re- 
election, or new employment in a smaller town are 
externals and non-essentials, and if I consciously 
keep active that performance of service, the in- 
stinctive desire of which must have led me to 
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choose this occupation, I'm a success, as he was, 
even if this day I follow him into the unknown. 

So, when a good teacher dies, we need not 
bother much with recounting what honors were 
conferred upon him or what offices he held. 
Those things are trappings, sure enough. The 
great thing is he taught; he served. This, we can 
do, too, this day and to-morrow, content, serene, 
though eager and determined, without fear, with- 
out apology, without fame, seeking only the ap- 
proval of an eternal instinct within the breast. | I 
read in this Journal once a man’s account of his 
father, whom he characterized as a “radiant 
memory.” McLouth is that for several thousand 
men and women who themselves are teachers. 
We, also, could. be that»to the degree in which we 
would as firmly as he persist in the pursuit of 
those simple and essential things which are worth 
while, 

HOW VARIOUS NEEDS ARE MET BY BOSTON 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY JEREMIAH E. BURKE, 
Assistant Superintendent of Boston. 


Yes, unmistakably, a high school education does 
pay. It profits the pupils, who acquire greater 
power to meet the responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties of life, and likewise the community, which re- 
ceives as a product a more intelligent citizenship. 
This, moreover, appears evident, that courses of 
study cannot be so diversified as to satisfy the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of every boy and girl. That the 
courses be so arranged, however, as to conform to 
the needs of the largest possible majority of pupils, 
is the concern and the determination of all well-in- 
tentioned citizens. 

The public schools are the people’s schools ; they 
represent the desires and demands of the people. 
Their readiness to respond to popular sentiments is 
illustrated in the history of high school education 
in Boston. When the public Latin school was es- 
tablished in 1635 its purpose was to prepare boys 
for the university to the end that; through a 
familiarity with the ancient languages, they might 
be able the better to interpret the Scriptures in the 
original. The early colonists were intent upon an 
educated ministry. 

With slight modifications these rigid classical re- 
quirements remained in vogue for nearly two cen- 
turies. At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, a wave of forceful democratic senti- 
ment swept over the country. Under the impulse 
of this revolution the people of Boston, in the face 
of much opposition, demanded not only primary 
schools, but more liberalized courses in high 
schools. The outcome of this agitation was the 
establishment of the boys’ English high school in 
1821. Later came a similar school for girls. In 
these schools, and in the others incorporated 
within the school system, there has been a con- 
stant extension of the domain of secondary educa- 
tion. Repeated modifications have been made, 
and greater elasticity introduced until*the curricu- 
lum has come to embrace a wide range of subjects, 
many of which are strictly vocational. 

Then was presented a more novel differentiation. 
It embodied. the idea of centralization. The Me- 
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differentiation and for the establishment of cen- 


chanic Arts high school was organized in 1893 for 


“g practical and systematic study of mechanical 
processes.” 


In 1906 the high school of commerce was estab-. 


lished, offering courses distinctively for boys pre- 
paring for business pursuits. In the meantime 
(1852) a normal school had been provided for girls 
desiring to become teachers, and a high school of 


tralized high schools wherein pupils may prepare 
themselves more practically for manual, mechani- 
cal, and industrial activities ; and that such schools 
are speedily forthcoming seems a foregone conclu- 
sion. They will not supplant existing schools; 
rather they will supplement them. And all will be 
impelled by the same lofty ideal ; viz., the prepara- 


tion of boys and girls, not merely for service, but 
for the supremest service consistent with their 
capabilities and their aspirations. 


practical arts has been created (1907) for girls who 
wish to become skilled in domestic economics. 
To-day there appears an urgent demand for further 


FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD. 


thirty-five days to do so, and the result was the 


ta At the mature, yet seemingly early age of fifty- 


five years, and with not one sign of mental impair- 
ment, Mr. Crawford passed away on April 9 at 
his charming villa retreat on the cliff of the Italian 
Sorrento, which had been home to him for many 
years. It was a sad Good Friday for his family, of 
which all but one member were present to bless 
and comfort him; and to be comforted by him, by 
his serenity and fortitude, which he retained to 
the last. 

Personally, Mr. Crawford was a most interesting 
man. Of American parentage, he was born at 
Lucca, Italy, in 1854. His father was a sculptor 
_of considerable note, and a close friend of Thor- 
-waldsen. His mother was a sister of Julia Ward 
Howe. 

His education was decidedly cosmopolitan. As 
_a child, he had a French governess. At twelve, 
_and for the three following years, he was at St. 
Paul’s school in Concord, N. H. Next he was for 
_a brief period at Harvard. Then he went to 
Trinity College in the English Cambridge. After- 
wards he was at Karlsruhe and Heidelberg in Ger- 
many for mathematical studies. Thence to Rome, 
where he became fascinated by the study of 
Sanscrit. To perfect himself in this language he 
went to northern India, where, among other 
labors, he engaged in newspaper work. At least 
seven different lands were contributors to his edu- 
cation. He became a fine linguist, as any judge of 
his writing will readily witness. 

Yet, if we may credit Mrs. Howe, this very cos- 
mopolitanism in Mr. Crawford’s case—as with not 
_a few others—unmade an American. Her words 
,of her nephew, spoken with an undertone of regret 
evidently, were these: “Like most men of Ameri- 

.can birth who spend their early years and get their 
education abroad, Marion did not grow up an 
American, nor was he in sympathy with American 
‘life and customs.” He became Europeanized, yet 
there was this compensation in it, he was able, as 
few others have been able, to interpret foreign 
life for us, and especially Italian life. 

How he began his literary work was due to his 
uncle, “Sam Ward.” He was describing to this 
uncle one day an experience he had with a dia- 
‘mond merchant in Simla in India, and it was told 
so graphically and impressively that Mr. Ward in- 
sisted that ‘he should write it out. _It took him 


novel of “Mr. Isaac,” a book that made him 
famous at once because of the Oriental coloring 
and fantastic situations. 

From this beginning he sent out volume after 
volume, until in twenty-five years he had written 
forty-five novels, and became, as Andrew Lang has 
said, “the most versatile and various of modern 
novelists.” He was to the present generation 
what Sir Walter Scott was to a former generation. 

The novel means many and diverse things to dif- 
ferent fiction-creators. In Crawford’s thought a 
novel is a book that interests and amuses rather 
than instructs. To use his own words, “The novel 
should not be of any use to a man when he is at 
work, but should conduce to a peace of mind and 
delectation during his hours of idleness”; and he 
rarely departed from that thought in all his prolific 
composition. 

Critics have charged that many of his incidents 
and situations partake of the unlikely and impossi- 
ble. They aver that he presumed on the credulity 
of his readers; but he, in all frankness, proclaimed 
himself as more friendly to facts than to unbridled 
fictions. He. maintained that truth is frequently 
far more strange than fiction. The critics replied 
that he was self-deceived in his ideals and in his 
weaving them out. Yet in some instances he has 
held aside the veil for us, and permitted us to see 
his attachment to veracity. He has not effectually 
removed all the objections raised against his pre- 
ferred methods, but in many cases he has badly 
crippled them. 

With the versatility of Scott, Mt. Crawford was 
able to graphically portray scenes very different 
from those which sprang from his immediate 
Italian surroundings. “To Leeward” and “A 
Roman Singer” give us striking pictures of Italian 
life. “Saracinesca” and “Don Orsino” treat of the 
life of a noble family in Rome, and the political 
struggles that issued in the loss of the temporal 
power by the church. In “An American Politi- 
cian,” “The Three Fates,” and “Katherine Lauder- 
dale,” the scenes and figures are all of our own 
country. With “Paul Patoff” the reader is taken 
to Turkey ; while “Zoroaster” reveals the splendors 
of the Persian Darius, and introduces into that Ori- 
ental court the Hebrew prophet Daniel. ‘In the 
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Palace of the King” lets us séé the’tréacheries and 
the tragedies of and about the old-time Spanish 
court; and “A Tale of a Lonely Parish” gives such 
an agreeable and correct acquaintance with Eng- 
lish rural life as to make it one of his most popular 
tales. 

So pleased were the French people with Mr. 
Crawford’s ‘“Marzio’s Crucifix,” that the French 
Academy sent him a large and. beautiful gold 
medal, the only gift of the kind that the academy 
ever made to a foreign man of letters. 

While he was able to make vivid any scene he 
undertook to portray, however foreign in features 
or distant in time, his pen seems never to have 
been more facile than when delineating Italian 
situations. He loved southern Italy, with its 
genial climate, its balm-laden airs, its wealth of 
fruits, its marine stretches, and the peasant life 
that was touched and moulded by them all. He 
knew Rome well, also Florence and Venice; but 


his heart was in Sorrento, with its cliffs and caves,: 


its outlook over the Bay of Naples, its distant 
sight of Vesuvius and Capri.- 

Whether some of his writings—and how many 
of them—shall prove ephemeral, time alone can 
divulge; but for that charm that fascinates the 
reader on the first perusal, commend us to his 
tales of sunny Italy. 

It was with no little surprise that the literary 
world learned from Mrs. Howe that her nephew 
was “always frail physically.” Certainly his pic- 
tures suggested anything but frailty. The stories 
of his pastimes, especially his fondness for yacht- 
ing, spoke of a seaman’s hardihood as well as ven- 
turesomeness ; and the prodigious amount of work 
he did gave the impression of a robust toiler. But 
on the testimony of his gracious and honored rela- 
tive we must believe that he was making a larger 
draft on his vital resources than was warranted. 
“The task he undertook,” says Mrs. Howe, “was 
too much for him, so that he died from overwork 
while still a young man.” 

Last words of eminent men are now and then 
memorable ; but will his family or his many friends 
ever cease to cherish the last words of the gifted 


man they loved so well: “I enter serenely into 
eternity”? 
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EDUCATION IN: ALABAMA. 


Alabama is to raise. the standard.of the normal 
school entrance requirements very considerably. 

The State Association met in Birmingham on 
April 8, 9,10. Largest ever; more than 1,200 en- 
rolled. P. W. Hodges of Greenville was president, 
and his presidential address was a stinger in its 
frankness and earnestness. 

Alabama state law provides that thirty cents out. 
of every sixty-five levied by the state must go to 
education. 

Dr. T. B. Dresslar, the newly-appointed profes- 
sor of English in the State University, is a notable 
scholar and educational leader. 

Superintendent O. Ji ‘Kern ‘of Winnebago 
county, Illinois, called the ‘educators to their re-- 
sponsibility and privilege in toning up the country 
schools. 

Dr. Ida C. Bender of Buffalo charmed’ and in- 
spired the State Association. 

Superintendent J. H. Phillips of Birmingham was- 
the host, nobly assisted by his teaching force. 

The State Normal school at Livingston is to 
have an important addition to its buildings. 

Superintendent I. C. McNeill of Memphis was. 
eminently practical and inspirational at the State 
Association, 

Birmingham’s industrial’ progress ‘appealed to 
the teachers of the state as well as to the visitors 
from without the state. 

The Age-Herald gave much space to the State 
Association, both as news and editorially. 

The leader among the college men was Presi- 
dent J. W. Abercrombie of the State University. 
By the by, Dr. Abercrombie is a leader among alf 
educators in the state. 

The kindergartners are very much alive in Ala- 
bama. 

State Superintendent H.C. Gunnels of Mont- 
gomery is intensely in earnest in improving the 
schools, notably the rural schools of the state and 
the state institutions. 

Mrs. Mary Schrnck Woolman of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, gave domestic science 
a great uplift. 

Manual training, together with other industrial 
education, was much emphasized. 


a 


THE BETTER PRAYER. 


BY ROBERT DAVIS. 


I thank Thee, Lord, for strength of arm 
To win my bread, 

And that beyond my need is meat 
For friend unfed. 

I thank thee much for bread to live, 

I thank thee more for bread to give. 


I thank thee, Lord, for snug-thatched roof 
In cold and storm, 
And that beyond my need is room 
For friend forlorn. 
I thank thee much for place to rest, 
But more for shelter for my guest. " 


I thank thee, Lord, for lavish love 


On me bestowed, 


Enough to share with loveless folk 


To ease their load. 
Thy love to me I {ll could spare, 


Yet dearer is thy love I share. 
—Used through courtesy of the Outlook. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR LAURIE. 
BY WILL S. MONROE. 


The news from Edinburgh of the death of Pro- 
fessor Simon Somerville Laurie will bring keen re- 
gret to many American students of education ; for 
he has stood for years for all that is best in the sci- 
ence and art of the teaching craft, and his contribu- 
tions have been of the sort to win respect for the 
scientific study of education among thoughtful 
men in other professions. 

To except the late Joseph Payne and Robert 
Hebert Quick, Professor Laurie was the first in 
Great Britain (and I am not unmindful of the 
labors of his contemporary, the late Sir Joshua 
Fitch,) to take high ground on the professional 
equipment of the teacher. Until quite recently 
the English schoolmasters had only contempt and 
sneers for the scientific study of education ; and the 
fact that they have so decidedly revised their con- 
victions and have assumed a much more friendly 
attitude to psychology and the history of education 
during the past quarter of a century indicates a 
measure of the fruitfulness of Professor Laurie’s 
labors. Professor Laurie was in his eightieth 
year, having been born at Edinburgh in 1829. He 
was educated in the schools of his native city and 
at the University of Edinburgh. His earliest edu- 
cational connections were with the schools of the 
church of Scotland and the Dick Bequest (an edu- 
cational endowment). For many years he was 
identified with the Endowed Schools Commission 
of Scotland, and for nearly thirty years he has filled 
the chair of the institutes and history of education 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

Professor Laurie was a forceful and helpful 
writer on many educational subjects, and most 
American students owe him a large debt of grati- 
tude for inspiration and suggestion. His “Life of 
Comenius” was one of the earliest accounts in 
English of the great Moravian reformer’s aims and 
purpose. His “Pre-Christian Education” was, un- 
til recently, almost the only helpful book in that 
field in English. Other educational books which 
have had wide influence are: “Origin of the 
Mediaeval Universities,” “Studies in the History 
of Educational Opinion Since the Renaissance,” 
“Primary Instruction in Relation to Education,” 
and “Language and Linguistic Methods in the 
Schools.” 

In addition to his published writings and lecture 
work in the university, Professor Laurie took an 
active part in all the better British educational 
movements, such as the Teachers’ Guild of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Association for Promoting 
Secondary Education in Scotland, etc. It will be 
recalled, also, that he was a corresponding mem- 
ber of our National Education Association. He 
belonged to the period which produced Robert 
Hebert Quick, Matthew Arnold, and Joshua G. 
Fitch, and with them he will share the gratitude of 
a rapidly-growing army of English students of edu- 
‘cation which he labored so long to train. 


C. V. F., Iowa: I desire to acknowledge the 
value of your Journal to me. It grows in im- 
portance. I wish you continued and merited suc- 
tess. 
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SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 

It seems impossible to speak of simplified spell- 
ing any longer as the moderate measure of reform 
that was tentatively adopted by many American 
publications two years ago in hope of 


greater uniformity and precision; for the 
self-appointed custodians of the movement. 
promulgate a fresh batch of impossible 


changes before the'last one has been tried out, 
apparently discouraged in no wise because their 
commands secure the same measure of obedience 
which greeted the bull against a celebrated comet, 
or King Canute’s orders to the sea. 

Considerable value undoubtedly accrues to 
scholarship from the spelling bureau’s fulminations, 
for in this way we are all educated in the undeni- 
able anomalies and atrocities of our English 
orthography. It is impossible to exaggerate this 
confusion, and incidentally we are made familiar 
with the fact that many modern spellings are un- 
reasoning departures from simpler forms once in 
use. The old English spelling is often the exact 
form of proposals now offered by Dr. Matthews; 
and to maintain that present accepted forms are 
philologically true while the changes are barbaric 
would be to evince gross unfamiliarity with the 
older and simpler forms to which we are invited 
to return. 

Nearly everything for which Dr. Matthews con- 
tends may be cheerfully granted, except the conclu- 
sion he draws with the aid of a major premise that 
scholarship can elect and establish any form of 
spelling which its matured judgment may approve. 
This is a palpable and unmitigable mistake, and it 
is the complete explanation of spelling reform’s 
failure. It would be just as easy to train the arms 
to grow upward or the turnip to clamber over the 
porch railing as to revolutionize the vernacular 
orthographically or orthoepically by main strength. 

Simplified spelling does not belong, in fact, to 
authorship, but to pedantry. It violates one of the 
fundamental principles of style to which the suc- 
cessful writer is born heir. This is that whatever, 
in a composition, draws attention away from the 
thought to its garment is obstructive to the ends of 
literature. The objection of split infinitives, in- 
volved expression, outlandish words, prepositions 
in doubtful construction, and promiscuous use of 
participles, dashes, italics, and other fads and 
foibles of authorship is, not that precedent is want- 
ing for them in good writers, but that they divert 
the reader from the message to the style. Much 
labor is thus perverted, abortive, lost ; and a force- 
ful effect is thwarted by speculation upon the 
writer’s choice. To stop every line or two and 
swear at an unfamiliar group of letters, is to put 
on a frame of mind almost impervious to the im- 
pression the author would make upon us.—Indian- 
apolis Star. 

@-0-@ 

B. C., South Carolina: I have read the Journal of 
Education for a number of years, and though [ try 
to keep in touch with all the first-class educational 
periodicals, yours is my favorite. The fact that it 
comes every week somehow makes it seem more 
like a constant companion than it otherwise could; 
but the real reason is that it always has something 
expressed briefly that is productive of thought. 
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THE BOYS OF ’61. 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 


Sound the bugle and blow the fife, 
Slowly beat the drum, 

While with stooping form and faltering step, 
The gray-haired veterans come. 

Thinner and thinner their ranks are seen, 
And fewer, year by year, 

When the roll is called, stand at their post 
And promptly answer “here.” 

Speak to them tenderly while you may, 
Give them the homage due, 

Show them a patriot’s gratitude 
For their loyalty tried and true; 

Smooth the path for their trembling feet, 
As they near life’s setting sun, 

And bring your garlands of love to-day 
For the boys of ’61. 


Sound the bugle and blow the fife, 
Reverently beat the drum, 
While over our hearts, this sacred day, 
A flood of memories come. 
Memories dear of those stirring days 
When, with banners bright and gay, 
With strong, true hearts and eager step, 
Our soldiers marched away. 
Theirs the partings from home and friends, 
Which sadly the heartstrings tore; 
Theirs the marches with weary feet, 
And the battle’s deafening roar; 
Theirs to share in a nation’s throes; 
And theirs, when the war was done, 
The shattered ranks and the tattered flags; 
These boys of ’61. 


Sound the bugle and blow the fife, 
Sadly beat the drum, 
With a tender thought for the soldier boys 
Whose footsteps never come. 
In the fever scourge of the southern camp, 
_ And the picket’s steady beat, 
In the want and woe of the prison pens, 
And the battle’s rage and heat, 
They paid the price of a nation’s life; 
On Freedom's altar lay 
Their youthful strength, then calmly slept 
Their manhood years away, 
Never to join in the victor’s shout, 
Nor fire the victor’s gun, 
Never to hear a nation’s praise 
For the boys of ’61. 


Sound the bugle and blow the fife, 
Merrily beat the drum, 

As now with eager, pattering feet 
The little children come, 

Laden with burdens sweet and rare, 
The fragrance of Maytime bloom, 

Roses and lilies and violets blue, 
Meet for a soldier’s tomb. 

Theirs our banner to keep unstained 
Ever through coming years; 

Theirs the legacy, Freedom’s gift, 
Purchased with blood and tears; 

Theirs to hold with a patriot’s grasp 
The victories dearly won; 

And theirs to cherish the memory bright 
Of the boys of ’61. 
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A BIRD CAMPAIGN IN BOSTON. 
BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


SERVICE OF SONG ON CODMAN HILL. 


Preparations had been making during a balmy 
February and breezy March. An alert reporter 
caught the black-coated residential brethren con- 
ferring in an ancient Gothic meeting-house, with 
a skylight and windows painted in landscape. It 
was a Strictly masculine committee of sedate crows, 
—most of them veteran campaigners, dating back 
at least a half century, and primed with the “thus 
it was” of immemorial custom. They cawed ex- 
actly as their fathers did, in fifty different sharps 
and flats, but all variations of one theme. Some 
young fellows, whose voices were not yet rasped 
by the east wind to an authoritative pitch, tried to 
get a hearing, but were cawed under by their 


elders, and soon “lit out.” Three of them sat on a- 


tree and affected indifference. It was a lonesome 
party, and reminded one of Glory Ann McQuirk’s 
“lots of good times, and I not in ’em.” These 
three crows looked and grumbled like a thunder 
cloud, but nobody heeded ‘that in a clear sky. 
What was it all about? The old crows and such 
young ones as could crowd on to the platform 
were bound to have a revival of sacred music and 
an old-time song service. 

“Chaw!” said a young upstart, with but two tail 
feathers intact from his last controversy, “we've 
outgrown old methods. Singing is out of date— 
an effete custom. What the twentieth century de- 
mands is a phonograph conveying the shriek of the 
American eagle and the flapping of his wings; a 
barbed wire telephone, reporting the great northern 
shrike’s impalement of rodents. No baby organ 
played by traveling winter wren, or pianola with a 
mocking-bird’s score. No psalm-singing nut- 
hatches for Boston! Not a newspaper will report 
it. Fetch on the sparrow hawk and have an ex- 
hibit of pagan religion. Turn your old meeting- 
house into an arena for discussing social problems, 
and let the cowbird tell how he achieves capital 
without labor. Send to Washington for a bald- 
headed eagle to scream on “Our country, right or 
wrong.” Get a fish hawk to prey, and illustrate 
the predatory rich,—anything but the same old 
way. People would rather be gulled than not to 
have novelty. 

No use; the majority rules even in Birddom, and 
the old crows had the right of it, for a wonder, as 
the event proved. They kept up their conclaves, 
advertised extensively in the Post, and sent out a 
Herald bluejay to scream: “Stop thief,” and then 
to drop into a mellifluous flute-note, like a melting 
icicle in a thirsty mouth. A Transcript of the com- 


‘ing event was furnished by the 


song sparrows on bright February days; and 
by March 1 little fliers were being sent out all 
around the Globe, and a Record of bird notes left 
at the doors. This was the gist of it:— 

“Service of song on the common every morning 
at sunrise, from now on. Permit from city hall. 
Suburban meetings at all hours. Continuous ser- 
vice in God’s temples. Greater Boston aroused. 
A four-months’ campaign. Noted singers from 
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abroad. Home talent enlisted. No collections. 
All outdoors not big enough for the crowds.” 

I though so when I_ reached the Codman hill 
group at an early morning service in late March. 
The ancient meeting-house of the birds is standing 
on the hill—older than the white church at Cod- 
man square, and five times as commodious. All 
the early worshipers were there in spring cos- 
tumes: Red-winged blackbirds, wearing scarlet and 
buff shoulder knots, whistling pianissimo in high 
keys, and suddenly dropping into poetry, in a full 
rich “gur-ga-lee”; bronzed grackles, croaking as 
if from minister’s sore throat, but as full of impor- 
tance as other gentleman ushers; flickers in side 
whiskers and white canonicals, with black ties and 
red badges—the entire chancel filled with these, 
who took to their wings when one of their number, 
at the sight of the intruding reporter, cried: “Wake 
up, wake up!”’. An impulsive robin laughed out- 
right at their discomfiture, and then half sobered 
down for a carol:— 

“Cheer, cheer, cheerily O, 

God is here, here, here, you know!’ 
Worshipful Master Redbreast, you are like Fred- 
rika Bremer, who sang “to God and the little 
ones.” The ground was dotted with these,—red- 
capped tree sparrows and black-capped juncos, 
the latter in their black and white vestments, mak- 
ing one think of a boy choir, especially when their 
clear, rippling music, so soon to cease, fell upon the 
ear,—but not until startled by a crackling twig 
they had all flown to the organ loft. The best 
seats were reserved for the goldfinches, who came 
breezily in like a gust of oak leaves, in dull Lenten 
attire. | Their delicate music filtered softly from 
the tree tops like an angel chorus. 

But hark! what is that rich, full contralto soaring 
above the choir? It is the fox sparrow, a glorious 
singer, on his way north to keep an appointment 
with the sun. I would go far to hear his music, 
though it be the old, old song:— 


“There is a happy land, far, far away.” 


Labrador is his heaven just now,—a place of safety, 
love, and song; but if Agassiz was right, and ani- 
mals have souls, the fox sparrow will hold a high 
place in the land of spirits. He is a kind of Alex- 
ander among birds,—joyous, care-free, divinely 
trustful, and with an infectious enthusiasm worth 
catching. Before this sweet singer and leader of 
the choir had sung a verse, a dozen other fox spar- 
rows that had been scratching for food—their way 
of taking up a collection—flew into the tree tops 
and joined in. All the little song sparrows piped 
up:— 
.“T sing because I’m happy, 
I sing because I’m free, 


For His eye is on the sparrow, 
And I know He watches me.” 


One brave singer met the leader’s challenge, and 
sang the third verse as a solo:— ~ 
“I draw the closer to Him, 
From care He sets me free.” 
I could see his heart palpitating under his breast 
knot, as he put all his soul into “I’m happy, I’m 
free” ; and with an answering throb, I thanked God 


for the divinely human arm of the law thrown pro- 


tectingly about His birds. 
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I was glad, indeed, when a purple finch burst out 
in the Glory song,-the adoring words upborne by 
a piano improvisation, in true Harkness abandon. 

All this time the bluebird was waiting his 
chance, his motto being “Bide a wee, and dinna 
fret.” In the first lull he began softly, but, oh, 
with such conviction, “Jesus loves me.” Only 
four syllables, but passing sweet. I was busy hid- 
ing the “precious assurance” in my heart, when 
phoebe began chanting loudly: “Don’t stop pray- 
ing.” Every bird with a voice, and some without 
any to speak of, joined in. Even the grackles 
achieved a tenor, proving that a rusty hinge can 
make a sort of melody. 

The gray squirrels by this time were alarmed at 
the enthusiasm, apathy being “nuts” to them, and 
began a barking criticism. | Nobody cared, not 
even when a_ big bushy-whiskered fellow magis- 
terially wound up the clock, as if to say “Time up!” 

I didn’t stay for the preaching, though it was on 
the billboards that a visiting cardinal grosbeak, 
all the way from Philadelphia, a descendant of the 
cardinal that wintered in Brookline during a 
former revival of sacred music, would whistle to 
the text, “Behold the birds.” 

CHILDREN, GINGER ALE, CLAMS, AND BEES. 
BY J. N. HURTY. 

Illinois has a child-labor law. Twelve firms 
were arraigned in court in one day for violation. 
The lowest fine, five dollars, was laid against each 
offender by the judge trying the case. Immedi- 
ately following the child cases, in the same court, 
a man was fined fifteen dollars, the limit, for hav- 
ing on sale a bottle of ginger ale with an illegal 
label. Is it three times as great a crime to trifle 
with a bottle of ginger-ale as with the health and 
development of children? 

United States Commissioner of Education E. E. 
Brown, backed by Secretary Garfield, asked Con- 
gress for an appropriation of $3,000 with which to 
scientifically studv a certain phase of child life, to 
the end that child life might be better conserved. 
The appropriation committee laughed it down. 
When, however, the pearl button makers asked 
the same committee for $15,000 with which to pay 
the cost of a scientific study of clams to the end 
that more clam shells for more buttons might be 
obtained, the committee passed it unanimously. 
Are clams worth more than children? 

When the bee keepers and fruit growers asked 
the Indiana legislature for $15,000 annually for 
protecting bees and fruit trees, the amount was 
voted by a big majority. When the state board of 
health asked for $2,000 with which to print and 
circulate health circulars teaching the care of the 
health of infants and school children, not to ex- 
ceed ten of the one hundred members of the legis- 
lature voted aye; and two representatives cried out 
loudly: “Kill it.” It was the bill, not the children, 
they wanted killed. However, killing the appro- 
priation keeps the infant and child death rate in 
Indiana at the old figures. 

Are we to conclude from these acts of the court, 
the Congress, and the legislature that Jesus Christ 
was mistaken when he spoke for little children? 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—-(L.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, 


About nine months ago the nations were sur- 
prised and gladdened by the news that Turkey was 
passing from despotic rule to a constitutional gov- 
ernment. Even the wires must have wondered at 
the messages that were being transmitted by them, 
Staid and expert diplomatists could with difficulty 
decipher the new tidings of liberty. A parliament 
in Stamboul was such a novelty. 

When the fact became assured, there were not a 
few who were certain the new regime could not, 
would not last. The old Turk would prove too 
much for the “Young Turks.” The Moslem blood 
was too deeply tainted with tyranny to allow the 
permanence of constitutional institutions. Then 
the change had come from a military revolution, 
and the army was to a man Mohammedan. So 
the movement was distrusted, and prophecies of 
reaction were many. 

Now the reaction has come. Tidings of an 
alarming nature have been coming thick and fast 
of late of another form of revolution, and this, also, 
by a portion of the army. Parliamentary leaders 
have been shot; the partisans of “union and 
progress” scattered; journals voicing the new note 
of liberty suppressed; editors in dungeons; 
mutiny in the barracks and navy; frightful mas- 
sacres in outlying provinces; foreign consuls 
wounded and foreign missionaries killed. Making 
every allowance for possible exaggeration in the 
despatches, the situation is quite disturbing. 

And yet it may be only a reactionary wave, and 
not a full tide. Constitutional government is not 
swept aside, we are told, but only those who 
were its ministers. The Young Turks may have 
lost prestige in the capital, but the Third Army 
Corps maintains the party of Union and Progress, 
and is marching on Constantinople to demand re- 
spect for its political creed. At the same time, it 
demands punishment for ringleaders in mutiny and 
massacre, and it seems to have the martial strength 
and moral courage to make its voice respected. 
Whether there shall be civil war or not no one can 
at present prophesy with confidence. What is to 
be is at present safe under the future’s lock and 
key. 

Constantinople is among the oldest cities of the 
world. Six and a half centuries B. C. its first 
stones were laid as “Byzantium.” For nearly 
2,600 years it has existed by one nameor another. 
In 330 A. D. Constantine made it the capital of 
his far-stretching empire, and gave it his name. 
In 1453 it was captured by the Turks on their mili- 
tary excursion westward, and they gave it the 
name of “Stamboul.” 

The city has undergone twenty-four memorable 
sieges, of which only six were successful. From 
its fortress have waved at times the banners of 
Persia, Greece, Gaul, Rome, and Turkey. The 
Moslem crescent and star has been its flag for 450 
years. 


It is charmingly situated on an inlet from the 


beautiful Bosphorus, and known as the “Golden 
Horn.” This deep inlet extends nearly five miles, 
and can accommodate 1,200 vessels of deepest 
draught. 

The old city—Stamboul—is on the southern 
shore of the Golden Horn. From a distance it is 
quite picturesque, with its quays and palaces on 
the water front, and its countless and graceful 
minarets. But once in its streets, the visitor is 
disillusioned. The highways are narrow and dirty. 
They would be yet more unsanitary were it not 
for the innumerable ugly, fierce, and mangy dogs, 
which act as scavengers. Every tourist speaks of 
these dogs, who range the streets from dark to 
daylight and clean up all refuse. They also estab- 
lish rigid ward lines, and any cur that strays into 
a strange preserve is viciously set upon by the 
pack and devoured. 

On the northern side of the Horn aré the fine 
suburbs of Galata and Pera, the first the residence 
of the wealthy merchants, the second of the foreign 
diplomats. The bridge that unites the city and its 
suburbs is one of the most interesting highways of 
the world. On this pontoon bridge may be seen 
the world in miniature. Donkey-carts, camels, 
ox-teams, drays, private vehicles, and carriages of 
the grandees struggle with each other and with 
the countless foot passengers for the right of way. 
If one could understand the babel of tongues, he 
could hear more curses to the hour than on any 
other mile on earth. And he would see more 
diverse costumes than on any Parisian boulevard 
or American avenue, 

Stamboul has many buildings worth seeing. 
Here is the Seraglio, the residence of the Sultan, 
with palaces and parks covering three miles. The 
Royal Library is wonderfully rich in treasures of 
Oriental literature, which some day may astonish 
and delight the world. 

There are hundreds of mosques, of which the 
most famous is St. Sophia. Formerly it was a 
Greek church, but was changed into a mosque at 
the time of the Turkish occupation. Its external 
appearance is unattractive, but its interior -is only 


surpassed by the Taj-Mahal of India. The floor. 


is paved with richest clouded marble representing 
the waves of the sea. The 107 grand columns of 
porphyry, marble, and granite are from the old 
idol temples, and were the gift of kings and 
princes. They are exquisite in color and carving. 
The dome is the lightest and strongest of its kind, 
of Rhodian clay and pumice stone, and the per- 
petual marvel of visiting architects. 

In the business quarter the bazaars are as at- 
tractive as they are numerous. They fairly be- 
dazzle the eye with the rich fabrics of the East and 
West. Some of the merchants are Turks, but the 
majority are Greeks, Jews, Armenians, Austrians, 
Italians, Britons, French, and Germans. Ameri- 
can traders are practically unknown. 

Commerce is important and constantly increas- 


ing, notwithstanding the indolence of the Sublime 
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Porte in fostering it. Steamboat lines connect 
the city with all the countries along the Mediter- 
ranean. Regular sailings are made for all Black 
Sea ports—Sebastopol, Odessa, Samsoon, and 
Trebizond. Pleasure craft abound on the Bos- 
phorus and the Sea of Marmosa. The trolley is 
on several of the streets, though because of their 
narrowness it is as great a nuisance as a conven- 
ience. Foreign tourists have introduced the auto- 
mobile, to the infinite alarm of the camels and the 
donkeys. 

The water supply is interesting because of the 
renowned cistern of Philoxenus. Because of its 
danger from siege, the city had to think of a safe 
supply of water. Through subterranean aque- 
ducts water is brought in to this famous reservoir, 
that is edged by 424 columns of beautiful marble. 

Such are some of the main features of this city 
of over a million inhabitants, and the nerve gan- 
glion of the Moslem world. The Holy City of 
Islam is of course Mecca, to which the devout pil- 
grim makes his way over dreary desert sands, and 
cowards which he always faces as he prays. But 
Constantinople is Islam’s seat of power, for there 
is the residence of the Sultan, and he is the ac- 
knowledged head of the Moslem world. And it is 
likely to remain such, no matter what may be done 
in its palaces and squares, until the day when the 
Christian nations of Europe shall be able so to 
suppress their jealousies as to drive the Moslem 
beyond the Hellespont, where he belongs, and 
place the city of Constantine under interna- 
tional control. 

@-0-@-0- @ 


THE PLAYGROUND AND ITS PLACE IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF A CITY. 


BY HIRAM H. EDGERTON, 
Mayor of Rochester. 

The city of Rochester is very justly proud of the 
provisions for playgrounds which it has made 
during the last few years. That there is need of 
these open spaces for children in cities, where there 
is an ever-increasing population, no one can doubt. 
Exercise in the open air is good for all of us, it is es- 
pecially beneficial to the child who is cooped up in 
a dense mass of houses much of the time, and 
whose days are otherwise spent in over-heated 
rooms, or dodging vehicles in crowded streets. 

Nor is it in health alone that the child 
obtains great benefit from these playgrounds, 
for they have a_ direct bearing upon 
its mind and character. Careful play su- 
pervision, at this period when the mind is 
plastic, naturally affects the child’s tastes and 
habits, and gives it a better start for the battle of 
life. These playgrounds, in the congested districts 
of a noisy, dusty city, form small oases, where chil- 
dren can catch a glimpse of nature and a breath of 
air, and where, under thoughtful supervision, they 
may be vastly strengthened in mind and body. 
Play is essential to the child. It is his natural 
right. Deprived of it, and he becomes prematurely 
old, a mere automaton, without the sparkle and 
zest Which render him attractive and fit for devel- 
opment into successful manhood. 


Not all of the good results of playgrounds neces- 
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sarily belong to future generations. There are 
many substantial present benefits which the city ad- 
ministration feels. The police reports, for in- 
stance, show a marked decrease in the number of 
juvenile arrests during the years since the play- 
grounds have been established, and this is espe- 
cially true of those periods of the year when the 
playgrounds are open. 

One of our coroners has gone on record with the 
published statement that “Rochester playgrounds, 
and the swimming-pools in the parks, have re- 
sulted in a much smaller number of accidental 
deaths of children during the past year than usual.” 
His record fur the summer of 1905 showed that 
only three children were drowned in the canals and 
other waters about the city, while the average in 
other years has been fifteen or twenty. 

The great value of playgrounds has been estab- 
lished beyond reasonable question. Undoubtedly 
there are difficulties to overcome, corrections to be 
made, and administrative improvements to be 
brought about through a wider experience with the 
problems presented. I believe these will be ac- 
complished, for a movement fraught with so many 
possibilities for good will not be retarded by these 
objections which time will overcome. A _ large 
number of philanthropic citizens are deeply inter- 
ested in the development of Rochester’s play- 
grounds. Their enthusiasm has been deepened 
and rendered more effective by practical effort, and 
the city administration is glad to co-operate with 
them in this important field of municipal develop- 
ment.—The Playground. 


GLEANINGS FROM U. S. COMMISSIONER’S REPORT 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Total in public schools.............eeeeee 17,382,000 
Between five and eighteen years..... ccocee 24,268,000 
In universities and colleges......... 149,700 
In city evening schools...........ccccccces 315,093 
Pupils enrolled in public schools (duplicates 

Per cent. of total population enrolled...... 19.82 
Per cent. of school age population enrolled 69.88 
Average length of school term (days)...... 151.2 
Average number of days attended by each 

Total number of teachers.................. 475,238 
Per cent. of male teachers................ 22.3 
Average monthly salary of male teachers. . $56.10 
Average monthly salary of female teachers 43.67 
Number of schoolhouses.................- 259,115 
Value of all common school property...... $843,309,410 
Expenditure per capita of population...... $3.90 
Expenditure per pupil.................... $27.98 

Increase in thirty-seven years:— 
Population of school 12,000,000 
Total number of teachers................. 275.000 
Total number of schoolhouses........... 148,000 
Value of all school property............... $713,000,000 


It is claimed that there are 29,000,000 enrolled in 
the Sunday schools of the United States, represent- 
ing fifty-three denominations, 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


THE CHARACTERIZATION OF “ TWELFTH 
NIGHT.”—(L.) 
OLIVIA. 

In “Twelfth Night” the woman character pre- 
vails, and gives the tone to the play, rather than 
the man character. Hence in this play, as in all 
Shakespeare’s plays where the woman character 
leads, there is felt to be the woman quality, the 
atmosphere that woman’s nature gives. We 
should not call it a woman’s play; far less a 
womanly play; and not at all a womanish play. 
The duke is a distinctly individual character, and 
we are aware of him from first to last; Sebastian 
does not fail to make an impression; and as for 
those jolly masculines, Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew 
Ague-cheek, and even Feste, they are certainly 
far more than lay figures. 

But, for all that, it is Olivia and Viola that 
imbue the play with its peculiar character; from 
them it receives its richness, its sweetness, its ten- 
derness, its joy, and its deeper sense of influence, 
the pervasive woman’s influence of native charm 
and fineness of sense, depth of affection, and 
strength of character. Viola is, of course, the 
character that makes the play; she, as we have 
seen in studying the movement, holds in her hands 
the tangle of fate, and with her is its unraveling; 
on her character, as well as on her action, the 
happy outcome rests. But Viola alone would 
never give the play the woman’s presence that we 
have spoken of above. On the contrary, that pe- 
culiar quality comes more from the Lady Olivia 
than from Viola. Nor would the Lady Olivia 
alone give to the play all that she does give it 
through Viola. The two women are brought to- 
gether with sufficient contrast in temperament and 
position to make them interesting by contrast; 
more interesting are they by the common sym- 
pathy of the woman’s nature which each feels in 
the other and responds to, Viola consciously, and 
Olivia unconsciously. 

Olivia’s character is what we should expect of a 
lady of her position. She neither idealizes that 
position nor travesties it, but fills it. She is a 
countess, a lady of rank, and she bears the 
authority, the dignity, and the grace of her rank; 
she is not young, that is, beside Viola, and she 
has the graciousness and sweetness of a woman 
who has outgrown her girlishness; she is beau- 


-tiful, and not ignorant of her beauty, but it is to 


her the possession as of a treasure, which gives 
her more respect for herself; she is artless with 
the artlessness of a woman who knows the in- 
trinsic values of personal qualities, and despises to 
undervalue them or overvalue them; she is simple 
with the simplicity of a woman whose life has few 
difficulties, and those are within her own direction. 
On the other hand, her artlessness and her sim- 
plicity are not at all like Viola’s, in whom they are 
native traits. In Olivia these qualities are in- 
nate—for a part of her charm is that there is 


' nothing artificial about her; they are innate, but 


they are also disciplined by the training she has 
received to fill her position. She is simple because 
she is educated to a sense of power and how to 
use it; she is artless because she is conscious of 
her own dignity, and knows there is no need for 
her to affect any other thing than she possesses. 
Then she is a woman who is loved, and to whom to 
be loved is a pleasant thing, something quite to 
be expected, and, at the same time, something 
quite to be respected. Undoubtedly she has 
grown up in the atmosphere of love, with all that 
its protection and affection means. Her devotion 
to her brother’s memory shows that she must have 
been a cherished sister. 
is a matter of course. His neighborhood and 
rank are sufficient for that. His faithfulness 
makes it worthy of respect. Olivia makes us feel 
that the duke’s love is a matter of respect to her; 
in her refusal there is no lightness, nor lack of ap- 
preciation, so far as appreciation may go of a 
thing so natural as it is in her eyes. Olivia and 
the duke meet on a common’ plane of life, and her 
persistent refusal of his love is a token of her re- 
spect for the man himself and for that which he 
offers her. By her nature she could do nothing 
else than she does do, refuse it without any ques- 
tion of the study of his or her feeling. But deep 
in her nature is a quality of feeling that her con- 
ventional life has not yet brought forth. Her 
nature is too strong for merely filling the position 
of mistress of her household and lady of her rank. 
When she proposes to retire for seven years’ 
mourning for her brother, it is to cherish in her- 
self the one strong feeling that possesses her; to 
keep in her life and her experience something that 
really moves her in the depths. She herself mis- 
takes it for sincere devotion, but it were not put 
off so soon if it were an overpowering grief. 
There is no question of her sincerity in her own 
eyes—but in this one instance she misunderstands 
herself. 

Presently, when real love takes possession of 
her, that love which she feels for Viola is the un- 
sealed fountain of that same deeper nature, seek- 
ing something to satisfy itself and to spend itself 
upon. She finds a new satisfaction and interest in 
loving Viola, first because it is a new interest ap- 
pearing in her life, and one which she can cultivate 
and cherish, and afterward because Viola, being 
young, and noble of heart and manner, appeals to 
all the refinement and character of Olivia’s own. 
Again, circumstances being such as they are, 
Viola, being beneath her, yet not unworthy of her, 
gives Olivia an opportunity to bestow as a gener- 
ous nature loves to bestow. So, with the love 
that Viola inspires in Olivia, many other womanly 
qualities start into being, and encourage the senti- 
ment. Had the duke’s love touched her heart, 
these same qualities would have come forth, al- 


(Continued on page 470.) 


The duke’s love for her — 
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MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. 


When the school is not linked to the home it 
limps. 

No school can be so near good as to be good un- 
less it is in touch with the homes. , 

Naturally there is no way for the city school to 
be in touch with the city homes, and until quite re- 
cently it never was in touch with them, and the 
weakness of the school was intensified more and 
more until it seemed beyond redemption in this di- 
rection. 

Born out of desperation at the inefficiency of its 
out-of-school influence over children there has 
been born a home and school movement, differing 
in the various cities, but effective everywhere. 

Any one of several cities like Boston and Phila: 
delphia could be selected, but I choose Indianapolis 
because it can be easily described. 

The home and school movement centres in the 
Teachers’ College. The movement was instigated 
by Benjamin Harrison, afterward President of the 
United States, through the activity of Mrs. Blaker, 
principai of the Teachers’ College of Indianapolis, 
who has steadily developed it in these years. 

The point of contact is the system of kinder- 
gartens, of which there are twenty-four. These 
are conducted by the student kindergartners of the 
college. The city contributes to this work one 
cent on each $100 annually. 

With this fund of about $18,000 as a nucleus a 
board of managers, consisting of some of the 
wealthiest and most public-spirited citizens, raises 
enough money to provide for the Teachers’ Col- 
lege and its manifold service to the community, 
but it is of the home side that I am speaking. 
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In many of the twenty-four districts there is a 
mothers’ council monthly. Mrs. Blaker always 
makes an intensely practical talk to the mothers, 
and one that is highly inspirational. I doubt if in 


. all this broad land there is any man or woman do- 


ing more for the country than is being done by 
Mrs. Blaker. in these talks. She gets down to the 
most direct help to these mothers, and she does it 
like one inspired. 

The student teachers always furnish entertain- 
ment. There is music, and story-telling and re- 
freshments are provided. Mothers bring their 
babies, and some of the student teachers take care 
of these in another room during the entire session. 
Fully 2,000 mothers come to these various meet- 
ings each month. 

Three times in the year there is a mass meeting. 
This never has less than 500 mothers, and it is a 
great event in their lives. Some of the prominent 
citizens are in attendance upon these meetings. 
The music is more pretentious and the entertain- 
ment and refreshments more elaborate. 

In these various ways several thousand different 
mothers, needy and hungry for a bit of human 
sympathy, are directly reached. 

While Mrs. Blaker and her student teachers are 
the main features of this movement, other teachers 
always take a hand in it, and since in twenty years 
the teachers as a whole have, to a great extent, 
come from the Teachers’ College, and from this 
work, the whole school system is permeated by the 
home and school idea. 

In a recent issue of the Journal of Education 
we referred to the work in Philadelphia, and at an- 
other time that in Boston will be described. 

NOTORIOUSLY UNTRUE. 

We hope this will not be construed into calling 
a woman a liar, for it is far from our wish. One 
can make a notoriously false statement and be inno- 
cent of any conscious falsehood, led thereto by the 
habitual lying of other people. The time has come to 
call a spade a spade and to put emphatic adjectives 
before it. Miss Grace Reed, principal of the John 
B. Drake school, Chicago, is reported to have said 
at Racine recently that at present practically 99 per 
cent. of the pupils leave the school before graduat- 
ing from the secondary schools; that 50 per cent. 
of the children leave the school before the gram- 
mar grade is reached, only 20 per cent. are gradu- 
ated from the elementary school, and less than 5 
per cent. go to the high school. 

There is not a suspicion of truth in any one of 
those statements. Miss Reed did not claim to 
know that these things are true, but said that, “ac- 
cording to reports,” they were. Of course that 
notorious report by Mr. Thorndike gives some ex- 
cuse for her misstatements, and Commissioner An- 
drew S. Draper of New York state has also been 
led to put out statements wholly in error, but 
these have all been exposed in so many ways that it 
does seem inexcusable for any one who reads edu- 
cational publications to continue to spread these 
falsehoods. If there be any courage among edu- 
cators, if there be any virtue left in us, let us call 
down these falsehoods wherever they appear: 
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A LAWYER FOR FOREIGN POOR. 


The Educational Alliance of New York city, in 
the heart of the Lower East Side, maintains a good 
law department for the benefit of the foreign poor. 
An evening here is a revelation. As a protection 
to these uneducated and non-acclimated people it 
is a wonderful piovision. Before this went into 
effect these people were swindled pitilessly and 
pitifully, as those still are who do not know of it. 

Some are deliberately robbed by their own 
countrymen who have been here a little longer, or 
are cheated in trade or wages by the unprincipled. 

One large class of cases is of the deserted 
women. So many poor women are deserted be- 
cause the family is too large. Often a wife in the 
old country comes to this country to join her hus- 
band. He wanted her to come, may have sent her 
money with which to come, but he has been here 
four or five years, and grown entirely away from 
her. She is different from what he thought, and he 
deliberately leaves her in black despair. 

Less than 10 per cent. of the wife desertions 
among foreigners is due to preference for another 
woman. It is almost entirely the effect of the new 
life upon one or other. Of those who have come 
here together and have both been here for a few 
years, the wife is very apt to grow away from the 
husband and is dissatisfied. 

Everything is so different from what it was in 
the homeland. The glories of our land, socially, 
industrially, and civically, have much to answer 
for, and we have reason to exercise great patience 
with these new-comers. 

The free law department of the Educational 
Alliance saves many homes from disruption by ap- 
preciating the conditions and setting forces to 
work for a readjustment to new conditions. 


A 


NON-RESIDENCE NORMAL COURSE, 


The Connecticut Normal school at Danbury has 
a non-residence, or correspondence, course. This 
is established and directed by the State Board of 
Education, Charles D. Hine, secretary. 

Students who enter upon any of these courses 
are enrolled as non-resident students of the school, 
and their names will appear in the annual catalog. 
It is intended for teachers who desire to study 2 
particular subject under direction, who wish to 
prepare themselves to enter the normal school as 
resident students and complete the course in a 
shorter time than is regularly required, and who 
are preparing for the examination for the state cer- 
tificate. 

In general, it is intended that each course sha!l 
cover the same ground that is covered by classes 
in the normal school. 

Any person over eighteen years of age engaged 
in teaching or expecting to teach in any public 
school of the state is admitted to the correspon- 
dence courses. Non-resident students receive 
credit for courses satisfactorily completed. Stu- 
dents successfully completing the entire list will be 
admitted to the senior class of the normal school. 
The normal school diploma will be granted to all 
who satisfy the requirements of the training de- 
partment. All students who have satisfactorily 
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met the requirements of any correspondence 
course will receive credit for preliminary papers 
and examination in that subject in the require- 
ment for the state certificate. - 

The practice teaching, for which all other work 
is preparatory, requires residence at the school 
and is given only under supervision in the public 
schools connected with the normal school. The 
study of method, consisting of observation of 
teaching and discussion of principles, cannot be 
undertaken by non-resident students. 


WHEN WE AGREE. 


Whenever it is a question between vocation and 
education the school people are virtually a unit for 
education, but when it is a question of making 
education more serviceable, more helpful to boys 
and girls, more significant in their life, then the 
school people will yield to no other men or women 
in devotion. Personally, 1 am for making all 
school work more helpful, industrially, manually, 
and commercially to all pupils, but when it is a 
matter of singling out a few and saying: “Turn 
away from an education and be content with a vo- 
cation without education,” I am ready to face any 
man in any arena, and fight it out to a finish. He 
has no facts to back him up, even in Germany, and 
I have a lot of them. 

TEACHERS IN DANGER. 


These are perilous times for teachers. Here is 
the latest excitement. The following is an asso- 
ciated press despatch :— 

“Because Professor L. A. W——, a new in- 
structor in the University of Forth Worth, Texas, 
declined to shave off his long side whiskers at the 
request of 200 students, he lost them late last night 
in the dark of the campus grounds. While walk- 
ing home from prayer meeting he was approached 
by twenty young men, supposedly students, who 
threw him on the grass and clipped his whiskers. 
Several expulsions are expected.” 

This is an extreme case, but it is a sample. 
Comment is needless. Expulsion has no terrors 
for such youth. 


THE TWO GREAT INVENTIONS. 


Each year I return from the West deeply 
impressed by some new inventions. This 
year there were two that quite astonished 
me; one is in Northern Michigan, at Me- 
nominee, where the man who is 
to distance Heinz’s famous “fifty-seven va- 
rieties” has a machine that goes through the 
pea fields, and shells the green peas directly from 
the vines. I had thought it sufficietnly wonder- 
ful that there were machines that could shell green 
peas at the canning factory, but this field sheller is 
much more remarkable. 

The other is in Indiana, where Will C. Legg has 
a machine that will husk green corn as it stands in 
the field, husking two rows at a time as it keeps on 


the go. So the world goes forward by leaps and 
bounds. 
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WOMEN’S VOTE. 


However we may differ as to women’s suffrage 
in the abstract, there can be no difference of opin- 
ion as to their privilege, responsibility, and duty in 
connection with voting for members of school 
boards wherever they are conceded the right to vote 
thereon. Let us all campaign for a full vote every- 
where on this question. 

A GREAT PRINCIPAL. 


One significant test of a great principal is the 
future of his teachers. A principal who never has 
his teachers promoted to principalships is not 
wholly great, even though he may teach a good 
school, even though his pupils do well. 

There is one normal school principal who has in 
a few years supplied, from among his associates, 
principals for five other normal schools in his 
state. That is one of the highest testimonials to 
his success that could be given. There is one 
woman in New York city who was principal of a 
grammar school for about twelve years, and left 
the principalship about eight years ago. Sixteen 
of those who taught under her in those twelve 
years are now principals in New York city. What 
greater testimony to her leadership could be given? 

There are so many ways of sizing up the work 
of a principal in these days that the old single 
standard is no longer of much avail. 


ANTI-CO-EDUCATION. 


The anti-co-education nonsense is as sensational 
as it is senseless. No man up to this time has pre- 
sented one lone fact against co-education. Not one 
principle has been presented. Several prejudices 


_ have been aired, and some scares have been stirred 


up by timid men, but not one fact has appeared, 
not one principle discovered. Every fact and 
every principle is for co-education. It does seem 
a little late in the world’s history for a return to the 
dark ages just to pacify frightened men, just to 
gratify prejudiced souls. No harm will come. 
Wesleyan University will probably be the end, as it 
is the beginning, of any harm. Poor Wesleyan! 

In elementary schools 96 per cent of the children 
of the United States are in co-educational schools ; 
in secondary schools 95 per cent. are in co-educa- 
tional schools; in colleges and universities at- 
tended by men 68 per cent. also admit women. 
The antis have opportunity for endless work in 
separating the sexes in schoo!. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 


We use this week in the first part of the paper 
an article on “Simplified Spelling” because it ex- 
presses our view so much better than we have been 
able to do it. So far as we are able to judge, 
“simplified spelling” has been dead for more than 
twelve months. We know of no publication that 
has followed the edicts of the board in its latest 
vagaries. The N. E. A. adopted the first ten or 
twelve spellings and has used them conscien- 
tiously ; a few other publications have done so, and 
perhaps one of our correspondents in a thousand 
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uses those few forms, but we have never seen a 
page of print or a personal letter that has gone 
perceptibly farther than that. 

We always intended to adopt some eight of the 
first twelve, but we waited to see happen what has 
happened. To us it seemed inevitable that it would 
go where it has gone, and if that was to be so we 
preferred not to be in the position of claiming to 
believe in “simplified spelling,” and using only one 
in a hundred of the words promulgated by the 
board. 

It seems hardly too much to say that the board 
has not a particle of interest in securing the use of 
simplified words, but merely a desire to exhibit its 
skill in imagining a vain thing in spelling. 


The irresponsible critics seem to have broken 
out in Detroit this time. There ought to be some 
level-headed and well-informed man in that city to 
set the city right as to fact. We have little fear of 
any harm to the schools. They have weathered 
much squalling in the past. 


An official report in Chicago as to relative cost 
of school buildings of the same general character 
makes this estimate: Chicago, 15; St. Louis, 19; 
New York, 23; Boston, 25. The chief causes of 
this difference are better buildings and better labor 
conditions. 


Indiana has reduced the term of state adoption 
from ten years to five, and no longer fixes the 
price to be paid for any special book. This 
lessens the curse of uniformity somewhat—a tint of 
gray in the blackness of darkness. 


The most skilful estimate of the cost of tubercu- 
losis to Chicago is $1,367,000 a year. A third of 
that amount would materially reduce this loss, and 
in twenty years should virtually wipe it out. 


The latest interpretation of the Chicago situation 
is that no superintendent can be elected until the 
legislature elects a United States senator. There 
are political complications, they say. 


Springfield, O., has no appreciable retardation 
in the elementary schools, judging from the fact 
that the average age of each grade is but one year 
greater than the previous year. 


In the so-called “free high schools” of Illinois 
5,965 Illinois students pay private tuition. State 
Superintendent F. G. Blair is trying to remedy 
this by a new law. 


A queer scheme that in Indiana by which the 
legislature adjourns a week before the state super- 
intendent takes office. 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation has found 
its way none the smoother since Mr. Cooley came 
to Boston. 


Germany’s industrial success is not due to any 
appreciable extent, primarily, to her industrial 
education. 


Both Indiana and Colorado turned down the 
propositions to multiply normal schools. 


‘Boston appropriates $100,000 for public play- 
grounds this year. ° 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE TURKISH UPHBAVAL. 


History has been made at a rapid rate in Turkey 
during the last few days. If it really was the Sul- 
tan, as is shrewdly suspected, who instigated the 
mutiny of soldiers at Constantinople which re- 
sulted in the violent ejectment of the ministry con- 
trolled by the Young Turks, he failed to take into 
account the loyalty of the rest of the army to the 
constitutional order. The Third Army corps, sta- 
tioned at Salonica, remained in good discipline, and 
proved itself an effective instrument against the 
party of reaction. It made immediate prepara- 
tions for marching upon Constantinople, and was 
re-enforced by other troops; and it resolutely de- 
manded the restoration of the status quo, the re- 
tirement of the reactionary cabinet, the punish- 
ment of the ringleaders in the mutiny, and the dis- 
missal of the soldiers concerned in it. So it came 
to pass that the reactionary cabinet had only about 
a week’s tenure of power. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE REACTIONARIBS. 


Never did a revolution go to pieces more 
quickly and completely than that of the reaction- 
aries at Constantinople. The army of investment, 
representing the constitutional party, behaved it- 
self with exemplary moderation. The national as- 
sembly transferred its sittings to San Stefano, and 
fully sustained the demands made by the constitu- 
tionalists, or Young Turks; not only the army, but 
the navy, which had been more or less in doubt, ar- 
rayed itself on the side of the re-establishment and 
maintenance of the constitutional order; and the 
réign of absolutism, as embodied and personified 
in him whom William Watson has taught us to call 
“Abdul the Damned,” was brought to a summary 
end. 


MASSACRES IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 


While these events were taking place at Con- 
stantinople there was a revival of Moslem fanati- 
cism in Asiatic Turkey, accompanied by frightful 
massacres of Armenians at Adana, Tarsus, the 
vicinity of Alexandretta, and elsewhere. Justly or 
unjustly, these outbreaks are attributed to the 
same sinister influences which occasioned the mu- 
‘tiny at Constantinople. In the vilayet of Adana 
alone, more than 5,000 persons are reported to 
have perished. Most of them were Armenians,— 
men, women, and children,—but some of the per- 
secuted race sold their lives dearly, and several 
hundred Turks and Kurds were among the killed. 
Two American missionaries, Rev. Mr. Morse and 
Rev. Mr. Maura, gave up their lives in a character- 
istic way at Adana,—being killed while in the act 
of putting out a fire in the house of a Turkish 
widow. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF FOREIGNERS. 

British and German warships were promptly 
despatched to Turkish waters, to be at hand if 
needed for the protection of foreigners. Our own 
government has sent the armored cruisers North 
Carolina and Montana to report to the American 
consul at Alexandretta for such service as may be 
needed for the protection of Americans, They are 


to stop at Gilbraltar for more explicit instructions. 
They were at Guantanamo, and fortunately were 
in condition for immediate departure. These are 
crises when even the most peace-loving Americans 
recognize the advantages of a navy. 


IN PERSIA ALSO. 


In Persia also there are grave disturbances, 
which would attract the world’s attention if they 
were not overshadowed by the upheavals in 
Turkey. The city of Tabriz, which is occupied by 
the Nationalists, has held out for months against 
the Shah; but has been for several weeks so closely 
besieged by Persian troops that the population is 
dying miserably of starvation. There also Ameri- 
can missionaries and other American citizens are in 
peril of their lives; and one gallant young mis- 
sionary from Minnesota, who resigned his religious 
work in order to promote the cause of Persian 
freedom, has been killed while leading a futile 
sortie against the besieging army. It was a brave 
deed, even though not in the ordinary line of mis- 
sionary activity. 

THE WHBAT CORNER. 


The bulls have not had everything their own 
way in the wheat market. There have been sharp 
raids by the bears, and sensational declines in price, 
during which some of the smaller speculators have 
been forced to the wall. The disastrous effects of 
this heartless speculation are seen in the closing of 
flour mills, the rise in flour, and the increased cost 
of bread; but people who have memories will re- 
call the fact that such corners as this do not last 
long, and that when they collapse some of the 
most reckless promoters of them are often picked 
out of the debris in a badly damaged condition. 
Secretary Wilson has called the public attention to 
several reassuring facts; as, for example, that the 
wheat crop of 1908 was materially larger than that 
of 1907; that there was a supply of more than 
140,000,000 bushels in the hands of farmers when 
this corner began; and that there is an extremely 
abundant supply of corn, which is increasingly used 
instead of wheat when prices are high, 

A PHILIPPINE TARIFF. 


President Taft has urged upon Congress the 
necessity of passing a Philippine tariff bill, in con- 
nection with the pending general tariff bill; and 
has transmitted a bill framed by experts which is 
intended to preserve to the islands as large cus- 
toms revenues as may be possible under the new 
conditions, and to give such protection as may be 
to Philippine industries. Clearly it is not just 
wholly to rob the islands of customs revenue, in 
order that we may have free trade with them. 
Senator Stone of Missouri has thought this a good 
time to urge the duty of giving the islands their 
political independence, but that question is at pres- 
ent an academic one, 

THE COMPETITION IN DRBADNOUGHTS. 


The naval panic-mongers in England have now 
new food for their agitation in the announcement 


(Continued on page 479.) 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
(Continued from page 435.) 


though they would have missed that peculiar 
patronizing tenderness that she felt toward the 
younger lover. So, although she is bold in word 
in the profession of her love, she is no less a 
woman, and loses nothing by it. Indeed, we love 
her better, that she who is mistress of everything 
else is not mistress of her own heart, and that her 
sense of holding power being piqued, she loses 
control of the deepest power within her. 

We love her, also, for the response of the woman 
in her to a sisterly affection for Viola, when the 
discovery of who Viola is is made. The sentiment 
of the play that has been so romantic and poetical 
deepens into real human interest at that point. 
For Sebastian as lover and husband is quite a dif- 
ferent person from Viola; we have seen him just 
enough to see that he is forcefully a man, and we 
know that such manliness will appeal to Olivia. 
At the same time, as we have said, she has cher- 
ished her love with a tender, generous gracious- 
ness of superiority that she would miss, and that 
she could not give to Sebastian, since it is of the 
kind that a woman never gives to one who is in all 
respects her equal. Sebastian’s manliness as 
Olivia’s husband would establish him her equal, al- 
though the difference of rank and position are the 
same as Viola’s. At the same time, Olivia’s love 
story would have been far less poetic and romantic 
had Sebastian been her lover all through the play. 
Its charm is in its being as it is. 


RURAL SCHOOL OUTHOUSES. 


At last the country is getting aroused to the 
moral outrage of the ordinary situation in the rural 
school life. Hon. U. J Hoffman, assistant state 
superintendent of [IIlinois, states the case 
squarely :— 

“Neglect of outhouses is the source of demoral- 
ization of many children. There should be two as 
far apart as the grounds will permit. Each should 
be screened, and vines be planted to overrun the 
screen. The walls should be kept free from ob- 
scene language and pictures. There are yet to be 
found double outhouses on school grounds. It 
is difficult to conceive of a worse arrangement than 
these doubled-doored abominations. To build one 
of them should be a penal offence. Better expose 
the children to a deadly contagious disease than to 
subject them to the moral leprosy which lurks in 
these double outhouses.” 


4 


EDUCATION FOR SERVICE. 


The bread-and-butter motive should not prevail 
in a university's professional school to any greater 
extent than it should prevail in a college. In both 
departments it is reasonable for the individual stu- 
dent to keep in view the means of earning a liveli- 
hood; but in both alike the dominant motive 
should be the desire to be serviceable, and to be 
well equipped to give, and to enjoy giving effective 
service.—President Eliot, in “University Adminis- 
tration,” 
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TRIBUTE TO CITY AND MAN. 
BY A FRIEND OF BOTH. 


It is seldom, in the prosy, work-day world of school 
life, gray with the age of centuries, that a new light 
brightens up the general look of things to educators, 
patrons, and pupils alike, and lends to the oldest work 
in the world the enchanting magic of newness and 
freshness. 

Away in a remote corner of northern Michigan, among 
the hills in one of the great mining regions of the 
world, there is a mining camp of some 12,000 people. 
The town itself is like mining towns the world over,— 
sprawling over the hills, cabin, cottage, and mansion 
side by side, with much natural beauty to offset the 
necessary ugliness of mining life. In contrast to the 
general appearance of things stand the schools, and a 
stranger is struck at once by their beauty and sur- 
roundings. 

In the midst of the residence district stands a beauti- 
ful cream-brick building surrounded by lawns, shrub- 
bery, and flowers, well kept and artistically arranged. 
Across the street the domestic science and manual train- 
ing buildings, standing each in the centre of a beautiful 
lawn, are models of architectural and aesthetic art. The 
high school is known as the Luther L. Wright school, in 
compliment to the man who has built from the 
ground up the unique system of schools for which Iron- 
wood in particular and Michigan in general are becom- 
ing famous in’ the educational life of the nation. 

Beautiful school buildings and artistic surroundings 
are no novelty in the mining districts of the North, 
but a visit to the schools of Ironwood makes one believe 
that he is witnessing a beautiful educational dream 
come true. In every room one finds artistic surround- 
ings, pictures, flowers, sculpture, and the aesthetic idea 
underlying it all seems to include teacher and _ school. 
Every teacher is young, alert, exquisitely neat, and 
dainty; every school is bright, pleasant, quiet, respon- 
sive, enthusiastic. In the faces of pupils and teachers 
alike one looks in vain for a trace of strain, nervous 
anxiety, or anything that betrays the slightest lack of 
harmony. It is not there. The work in every room is so 
arranged that the visitor may have what he chooses. If 
it is language, one may listen to the stories and descrip- 
tions of the children or hear a poem recited. Through- 
out the grades the voices of the children are beautifully 
trained and modulated, and the expression of each sepa- 
rate poem is rendered in a manner sweet and sympa- 
thetic. No child who learns the poetic masterpieces 
taught in these schools but loves their every line and 
thought and can render them more beautifully than mu- 
sic. 

The teaching of language and arithmetic is entirely 
oral through the grades to the seventh, and the results 
are a revelation indeed as to what is possible. One lis- 
tens in amazement to these children,—mostly of foreign 
parentage—workers in the iron mines,—and marvels. 
Their vocabulary is simple, correct, and pure, their 
power of expression far beyond what one would natur- 
ally expect of their limitations and environment, their 
imagination trained, sure, delicate. It is a pleasure to 
hear them relate the stories of Greece, of Rome, and of 
modern nations; the stories of the masterpices of all 
ages; stories of nature, art, literature, mythology, folk- 
lore, and fiction, with a command of language and a 
choice of words that is surprising in the extreme. They 
show a wide acquaintance with the best of the world’s 
literature and a curious appreciation of its meaning. 
They have absorbed the world’s best thought into their 
own young lives. They have heard these stories from 


the lips of teachers who have made them a part of their 
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own lives through preparation and absorption,—teach- 
ers who actually seem to find in their work the highest 
joy of living. In all grades one hears pupils give accu- 
rate descriptions of the things of everyday life and in 
the world of their own native environment, of birds and 
flowers and trees, of the works of the arts and crafts,— 
of every common thing about them. 

In all the surroundings of their school life, in the 
lessons taught them, in the attitude and manners of 
their teachers, they are brought in contact with only the 
highest, the best, the most beautiful of the products of 
human thought. It becomes a part of their lives, a por- 
tion of their character. 

The originator of this aesthetic, unique, yet altogether 
practical system of schools, Luther L. Wright, is like- 
wise the state superintendent of the schools of Michigan. 
Although a man of national reputation in educational 
circles, he is like all who give to the world a new idea 
well worth while—modest, unassuming, genial, devoted 
to the interests of the little town whose schools have 
been for twenty years the object of his life’s best 
thought and work. To-day the ideas which he has fos- 
tered in those schools have grown into a system which 
promises to become one of the great educational move- 
ments of the century. For the schools of Ironwood are 
to-day no more or less than a bud of genius bursting 
into flower among the crude, bare hills of the north 
country. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


XXIII. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
(Born 1706. Died 1790.) 


Benjamin Franklin was the first American to 
make important discoveries in science. 

He was also famous as a diplomat, a statesman, 
and a writer. 

He was the first to propose a union of the thir- 
teen American colonies under one government. 

In 1764 he was sent to the court of King George 
III. to urge just taxation of the colonies. 

Through his influence aid was procured from 
France in 1778 to help the colonists free them- 
selves from England. 

He was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, and one of the men who framed the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Map Work.—Trace Franklin’s first journey from 


Boston to Philadelphia. 
XXIV. 
LOUIS MONTCALM. 
(Born 1712. Died 1759.) 
The last great struggle between the French and 
English in America is known as the French and 
Indian War. 
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In 1755 England sent out an army under Gen- 
eral Braddock to help -her»colonists. Braddock 
was killed, and his army defeated by the French. 

General Montcalm, a brave French soldier, was 
sent with a body of French troops, in 1756, to com- 
mand the army against the English. 

Quebec, the main stronghold of the French, was 
captured by the English in 1759. In this battle 
Montcalm was killed. 


After the fall of Quebec, the Canadian posses- 


sions in America fell into the hands of the English, 

Map Work.—Locate on an outline map the line 
of French forts from Louisburg to Duquesne. 
Locate the English forts, Oswego, William Henry, 
and Edward.—From “A First Course in American 
History.” Used by permission of the publishers, 
D. C. Heath & Co, 
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ARITHMETIC IN THE FIRST GRADES. 
BROCKTON, MASS. 

My dear Dr. Winship: Your editorial in the Journal 
of Education, dealing with the waste of energy in at- 
tempting to teach arithmetic in the first grades of the 
primary school, was of great interest to me. I am more 
than glad to see this question discussed, as I believe it 
of fundamental importance. 

At one time I thought it wise to teach all_the combi- 
nations of twelve in the first grade, and of course was 
able to obtain the desired results. Good teachers will 
do almost anything that is demanded and followed up 
persistently. Finally I became dissatisfied with the net 
results of the time expended, and practically dropped the 
subject from the first grade. I found that the arithme- 
tic in the second grade under the new arrangement did 
not deteriorate in the least. The next logical step was 
to eliminate it from the second grade, and for the past 
two years we have followed this policy. Almost with- 
out exception the third grade teachers this year tell me 
that the change has resulted in actual improvement in 
the quality of the arithmetic. 

My experience indicates that the elimination of arith- 
metic from the first and second grades leaves the pupil 
as far advanced in number at the end of the fourth year 
as he would be under the other plan, and at the same 
time he escapes the pernicious results of the deadening 
drill too often experienced. Manifestly the time thus 
saved can be devoted to reading and language to the 
great advantage of these two subjects. 

Even if my conclusions are incorrect, it seems to me 
that any policy tending to inerease the child’s knowledge 
of the mother tongue. is of more practical. value:to the 
child than the arithmetic of the schools to which we 
have given so much attention in the past. 

Thanking you again for the position you have taken, 
I remain 


D. Bliss, 
Superintendent. 


I do the very best I know how; the very best I can; and I mean to keep doing 
so until the end. If the end brings me out all right, what is said against me won't 


amount to anything. If the end brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was 


right would make no difference.—cAbraham Lincoln. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
Mediaeval Universities. By Arthur O. Norton, Har- 
vard University. Published by Harvard University. 
Cloth. 155 pp. Price, 85 cents. 

Mr. Norton has set himself a task that can but be of 
great service to the students of education. He takes 
the study of the history of education more seriously 
than has any other student who has published on the 
subject, and he is giving the student world the first ade- 
quate material in condensed form for a laboratory study 
of various phases of education. Here are suggestive 
readings from important sources. Heretofore the study 
of European history, especially, has been based upon 
opinions and isolated facts rather than upon the docu- 
ments themselves, but Mr. Norton is giving us the essen- 
tial features of essential documents, such as universi- 
ties’ charters, proceedings, regulations, lectures, text- 
books, the statutes of student organizations, personal 
letters, autobiographies, contemporary accounts of uni- 
versity life, and laws made by civil or ecclesiastical au- 
thorities to regulate university affairs. The value of 
this first book in the series is not wholly in the treasures 
that it presents, but in the eminently satisfactory way 
in which they have been winnowed. 


STATE CONTROL OF COURSES OF STUDY. By 
Fred J. Brownscombe, superintendent of city schcols, 
Montpelier, Vermont. New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Co. 140 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Here is a book of inestimable value. We would no 
more be without it than we would be without “The 
World Almanac,” or the latest report of the United 
States commissioner of education, for I can find here in 
a minute informattion that I am likely to desire, and that 
I could not otherwise find in hours of research. “State 
Control of Courses of Study” places at the disposal of 
any student of education, in a single handy volume, in- 
formation regarding the educational systems of the 
world which heretofore has been available only in the 
pages of many special reports, pamphlets, and books in 
several languages. It is primarily a book of facts. The 
conditions of state control of courses of study as they 
exist to-day in different countries are presented clearly, 
with no attempt to theorize, condemn, or approve. It is 
authoritative, being culled from the school laws of the 
various countries mentioned, from official reports, and 
from various standard books and papers. A list of these 
references is given in the volume. . The classification of 
subjects is specially to be commended as bringing out 
salient points by comparison, and insuring ease and 
facility in reference. ‘Among the topics treated are: 
“The Relation of the State to the Subjects of Instruc- 
tion,” “The Grading of the Various School Systems of 
the World,” “The Position of the Schoolmaster in Dif- 
ferent Countries—His Fréedom or Limitations,” ‘“Edu- 
cational Systems as Prescribed by Home Governments 
for Dependencies,” “The Relation of Kindergarten, 
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Elementary, Secondary, Normal, and Higher Schools to 
Each Other and to the State,” “The Amount of Religious 
Instruction Permitted or Required,” “Recent Legislation 
Regarding Education in the United States.” The book 
gives a bird’s-eye view of educational systems of the 
world to-day. It is specially useful for students of edu- 
cation in colleges and normal schools. 

A PRIMER OF THE PEACE MOVEMENT. By Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead. Shanghai: Christian Literature 
Society. 

This book by Mrs. Mead looks interesting. The title 
is in English, only it seems to be at the end instead of 
the beginning of the book, but as I recall the teachings 
of the schools, this is a case in which the first shall be 
last and the last first. We know that the book is cor- 
rect, philosophically, that it is statesmanlike, that it is 
adequate as to material, convincing as to logic, and ad- 
mirable as to style. Unfortunately we have not read 
it, nor have we heard anyone read it, but we are sure of 
it, as a matter of faith, since we have read many things 
from Mrs. Mead’s pen on this subject. We congratulate 
our friends in Shanghai upon this literary production. 
We hope a copy will be sent to our friend, Captain Hob- 
son, as a suggestion that peace reigns between Shanghai 
and Boston. 

THE SPELL OF ITALY. By Caroline Atwater Mason. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. (Inc.) Cloth. Gilt. Tllumi- 
nated cover. Illustrated. Boxed. 400 pp. Price, 
$2.50. 

These publishers are bringing out some elegant books 
on the various countries of Europe, and this. on Italy, 
with its beautiful illustrations—more than fifty full- 
page pictures—is exceedingly attractive. The spirit of 
the descriptions, always in dialogue, is exceptionally in- 
teresting, since it takes one into the distinctive life of 
each city, into real comradeship, into all public places, 
all modes of travel, all places of entertainment, with 
glimpses at all classes of people. 

ENGLISH HISTORY STORIES. Graded Supple- 
mentary Reading Series. For Fourth and 
Fifth Grades. Alfred the Great, William the Con- 
queror, Queen Elizabeth, Oliver Cromwell, Queen 
Victoria. New York: Charles FE. Merrill Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 320 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

It is high art to know how to interest American chil- 
dren in English history ih such a way as not to take too 
much time or give too much detail. Here is a book that 
gives the really vital features of English history such as 
every American pupil, wherever born, should have, and 
it is so presented that it can be introduced into the 
schools before any children leave school. These stories 
are about English men and women whose lives were 
closely associated with, and whose characters influenced 
or controlled, great events. They are, in short, biog- 
raphies of England’s greatest rulers—Alfred the Great, 
William the Conqueror, Queen Elizabeth, Oliver Crom- 
well, and Queen Victoria. While no _ effort has been 
made to weave a connected story of these biographies, 
they reflect the development of popular government in 
England. 

ALL’S WELI. THAT ENDS WELL. The “First Folio” 
Shakespeare. Edited with notes, introduction, glos- 
sary, lists of variorum readings, and selected criti- 
cism, by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, edi- 
tors of the “Camberwell Browning.” New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Hiram Corson of Cornell University said of 
this edition: “The most desirable edition of the 
plays which has yet been published. A reprint of the 
First Folio has never been within reach of the general 
reading public. This edition will do more for Shake<- 
peare than has been done by any previous one.” It is 
a rare treasure for home, school, and library. 
FREEHAND PERSPECTIVE AND SKETCHING. By 

Dora M. Norton. Published by the author, Brooklyn, 

N. ¥. Price, $3. 

This book is a comprehensive outline of the course of 
study at Pratt Institute. It is written as a text-book for 
students, draftsmen, and artists to supplement regular 
training. The author has_ given considerable care to © 
its preparation, and in text, as well as in its profuse il- 
lustrations, one will find a ready means of assistance in © 
any given line of artistic efforts. The book should be 
in the library of every artist or draftsman. 
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SPELLING BOOK 


There are two editions, one syllabicated, the other not syllabicated. Otherwise identical. 
Also in two parts. Either Edition, Complete, 192 pages, Illustrated, 25 cents. Part I., for - 
grades I to 4, 14cents. Part II., for grades 5 to 8, 18 cents. 


Adopted in Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y., Detroit, Mich., Toledo, O., Jersey City, N. J., 
New York City, State of Indiana, Chelsea, Battle Creek, Newark, N. J., etc. 


~ HORACE MANN READERS 


A new series of basal readers shaped by these controlling ideas : personal interest 
on the part of children in the doings of children of their own age; personal hunger 
for stories having continuity, development and variety ; and the development of a 
personal power of satisfying the literary appetite. The stories, dialogues, poems, 
and other selections are almost entirely of new material. Richly illustrated. 

Now Ready: Primer, 30 cents, First Reader, X0 cents. 


Others to follow in due course 


April 29, 1909 


LONGMANS?’ 
ENGLISH LESSONS 


A beginners’ book preparatory to Long- 
mans’ English Grammar. The weakest point 
in the work of the elementary schools is said to 
be in composition. How to lead children to 
a free but correct use of English is a recog- 
nized problem. A method of solving this 
problem, having fresh and not unattractive 
features, is offered in this book. Price, 40 cts. 


LONGMANS’ 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


This grammar aims to approach each point through 
exercises and illustrations of which there are so many 
that teachers will always find ample material in this 
text-book. Price, 65 cents. 

Representative adoptions are: New York City; 
Yonkers; Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Bordentown, N. J.; 
Hartford, Conn., etc. 

Among State Normal Schools are: Oneonta; New 
Paltz, N. Y.; Mount Pleasant, Mich.; Pittsburg, 
Kansas; San Angelo, Texas; California, Penna.; Su- 
perior, Wisconsin; Farmington, Maine; Trenton, 
N. J.; Duluth, Minn., etc. 


WOODBURN AND 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


Combined in this volume, requiring only the time usually devoted to history alone, are 
the essentials of both the history and the government of the United States, Price, $1.00. 


Adopted in Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Omaha, Minneapolis, Boston, Springfield, Fitchburg, Mass., etc. 


ONCE UPON A TIME 
STORIES 


These stories are real stories; they are in- 
teresting to children; they contain few words; 
each word is repeated so often that it is fixed 
easily and naturally in the child’s mind; and 
the cumulative form aids the memory. For 
first and second grades. Price, 25 cents. 


ANDREW LANG 
FAIRY BOOKS 


Dick Whittington and Other Stories __.30 


The Snow Man and Other Stories -  .36 
Animal Story Book Reader - . .50 
Blue True Story Book for Schools -  .50 
Red True Story Book for Schools - .36 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 
BO3TON 93 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK ORICAGO 


120 Boylston St. 


84 Wabash Avenue 
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SQURNAL OF EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL “INTELLIGENCE. stares. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
ool authorities in every state in the 
jon. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not ilater 
than Friday preceding date of issne. ; 


TO BE HELD. 
May 1: Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High School Teach- 

ers, Latin school building, Cam- 
bridge. 

May 6, 7, 8: Eastern Manual Train- 
ing Association, Pittsburg, Pa. 

May 10 to 14: Third annual Congress 
of the Playground Association of 
America, Pittsburg, Pa. 

May 14: New Englana Association of 
School intendents,. Latin 
schoo] hall, Boston. 

June 16, 17,.18:.West Virginia Edu- 
cational Asssociation, Clarksburg; 
president, James Rosier, Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 

-Pa., president. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 

July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Me.; E. C. An- 
drews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 
July 13, 14, 15: Catholic Educational 

Association, Boston. 

October 8, 9: Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 
December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 

Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
secretary, E. M. Car- 

ter, Jefferson City. 


Summer Schools. 

July 7 to August 18: Harvard sum- 
mer school. 

June 15 to July 15: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

June and July: Tufts College, Mass. 

July 6 to August 13: Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

July 2 to August 15: Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Conferences. 

July 7 to August 18: Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

July and August: Summer School of 
Forestry of Yale University, Mil- 
ford, Pa. 

June 28 to August 9: University of 
Maine. 

July and August; New York Univer- 
si 


ty. 

July 5 to August 13: Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

July and August: Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sefences, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. 

July 6 to August 17: Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

July and August: Catholic Summer 
School of America. 

July 6 to August 17: University of 
Pennsylvania. 

June 28 to July 24: University of 
Wisconsin. 

June 21 to August 20: University of 
Tllinois. 

June 21 to August 16: Ohio State 
University. 

June 28 to August 6: Oberlin Sum- 
mer School of Methods, Oberlin, 


= MAINE. 

-CASTINE. The  seventy-ninth 
convention of the American Institute 
of, Instruction fs\to be held here on 
July 6, 7, and.8. Castine is an ideal 
place for a summer convention. It is 
situated on the eastern shore of 
Penobscot bay, “well up towards the 
locality where the Penobscot river 
mingles its waters with those of the 
ocean. The Penobscot bay is a mag- 
nificent water, and its shores present 
more points naturally favored and 
attractive to humanity with these 
features enhanced by historic asso- 
ciations than can be found after a 
long search in many other quarters 
of the world. Castine. oecupies a 
peninsula once a centre of most im- 
portant military operations, many 
remains and features of which are 
still to be found within its limits, 
distinguishing the place almost as 
much at the present time as in the 
days when they were created. But 
its beautiful situation, charming 
marine and inland scenery, and 
quaint features and belongings, at- 
tract irresistibly when one has landed 
there, and even from the moment 
when the place is first seen while 
journeying toward it. From the 
parapet of Fort George, which 
crowns the hill above the town, en- 
chanting views are afforded. In the 
far southwest, marking the entrance 
of the bay, the Camden range is 
within view, while the craggy 
heights of Mount Desert Island are 
equally visible in the far east. On 
every side, near and remote, notable 
landscapes and water views, locali- 
ties, and individual features are pre- 
sented.” 


VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. Frank M. Rich 
of North Weymouth, Mass., succeeds 
Wesley E. Nims as district superin- 
tendent of Halifax, Guilford, Dum- 
merston, Vernon, and Brattleboro 
(town). Mr. Nims has resigned on 
account of ill health. Mr. Rich has 
been principal of the Athens gram- 
mar school of North Weymouth. 

MONTPELIER. B. C._ Rogers, 
principal of the Montpelier igh 
school, has resigned his position. Mr. 
Rogers was for several years princi- 
pal of the Vergennes High school. 

RUTLAND. A _ very successful 
meeting of school directors, clerks of 
school boards, truant officers, town 
and district superintendents in Rut- 
land county was held in Rutland 
April 10. Matters pertaining to the 
public schools were considered. The 
same officers were elected for another 
year: viz., W. P. Abbott, Proctor, 
president; William F. Walker, Fair 
Haven, vice-president. 

NORTHFIELD. Principal Wright 
of the high school will teach mathe- 
matics in the summer school to be 
held at Middlebury College this sum- 
mer. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
AMHERST. A meeting of a kind 
never before attempted, and to which 
schoo] officials and the general pub- 
lie were invited, was held at the 


April 29, 1909. 


“April 16 aid 17. “It” was” Called" 


‘High School Teachers’ Institute and 
Educational Conference,’ and was. 
under the auspices of the state board 
of education, in conjunction with the 
Agricultural College and the Head- 
masters’ Club of Western Massachu- 
setts. President Kenyon L. Butter- 
field of the college gave an address of 
welcome at the opening exercises in 
the college chapel. Seven contempo- 
raneous sections—English, history, 
commercial, mathematics, science, 
drawing, and language—met in the 
forenoon in different halls, two pa- 
pers being read in each section. The 
music section met at a _ later hour. 
Dinner was served in the college din- 
ing-room shortly after noon. The 
program for the afternoon included a 
general session, and a tour of in- 
spection of the college buildings and 
grounds. 

NORWOOD. The school commit- 
tee of Norwood has elected Austin 
H. Fittz superintendent of schools, to- 
succeed Herbert F. Taylor, resigned. 
Mr. Fittz isa graduate of Brown 
University and the Harvard law 
school, and has been superintending 
several schools in New Hampshire. 
He will begin duty here August 1. 


WEST BROOKFIELD. A joint 
meeting of the school committees of 
Sturbridge, New Braintree, and West 
Brookfield. was held Apri! 21 for the 
purpose of electing a new school su- 
perintendent for the.district to fill 
the position left vacant by the resig- 
nation of E. G. Baldwin, who has: 
held the position the past three years. 
The successful candidate was C. C. 
Ferguson of Somersworth, N. H. 
Mr. Ferguson has been principal of 
the Somersworth High school the 
past four years, and, previous to that 
time was superintendent of schools 
of Somersworth and Merrimac for 
five years, and was for a time teacher 
in Merrimac. He isa graduate of 
Bates College. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NEW HAVEN. When _ college 


closes here next June Yale will retire 
from her teaching staff Professor 
William Graham Sumner, one of the 
most distinguished members of the 
faculty for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Few graduates of Yale during 
the past fifty years have gained 
higher rank as scholars than has 
Sumner, eminent as a political econo- 
mist and author. The Springfield 
Republican says:— 

“If a vote could be taken among 
the thousands who graduated during 
the first twenty years that Professor 
Sumner taught political economy, 
naming the member of the Yale fac- 
ulty whose personality most im- 
pressed them during their undergrad- 
uate days and the effect of whose 
teaching lasted longest, there is no 
doubt that ‘Billy’ Sumner, as he was 
affectionately called, would easily 
lead.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

OXFORD. Miami University is 
planning a big celebration of its cen- 
tennial. There have been few cen- 
tennials west of the Alleghanies in 
educational institutions. Although 
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her graduate list is less than 2,000, 
there are among them, according to 
university .records, the. following 


public men: Presidents of the United — 


States, 1; governors of states, 7; cabi- 
net officers, 3; United States sena- 
tors, 7; foreign ambassadors, 7; Con- 
gressmen, 24; speakers of the House, 
1; state senators, 31; army officers, 
65; federal and state judges, 66; col- 
lege presidents, 30. When Benjamin 
Harrison and Whitelaw “Reid were 
nominated for President and Vice- 
President by the Republican na- 
tional convention at Chicago, Miami 
became the first American university 
to give both nominees to one of the 
principal parties. It has been a last- 
ing regret to every Miami man, no 
matter what his politics, that General 
Harrison was defeated for re-election 
that year. Under the administration 
of President Guy Potter Benton, 
which began seven years ago, Miami 
has grown rapidly. She now enrolls 
annually over 1,000 students in all 
departments, and has about 550 in 
her college of liberal arts. The col- 
lege plant is growing rapidly. The 
historic campus of sixty acres is ad- 
mittedly the finest college ground in 
the country, and her group of build- 
ings now numbers nine, and is being 
steadily enlarged. A library, the gift 
equally of Andrew Carnegie and the 
alumni, and a normal college build- 
ing are now under erection at an ag- 
gregate cost of about $150,000. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURG. The mayors of 
every city of 5,000, or more, inhabi- 
tants in the United States and the 
heads of the leading municipalities in 
Canada and Mexico have been asked 
by Mayor William A. Magee to attend 
or to send an official representative 
to the third annual Congress of the 
Playground Association of America, 
to be held in Pittsburg, Pa., May 10 
to 14. The Congress, over which Dr. 
Luther Halsey Gulick will preside, 
will be opened on May 10, with an 
evening reception in the Carnegie 
art galleries tendered by the Pitts- 
burg Playground Association, the 
hosts of the Congress, to. visiting 
members. The discussions will be- 
gin on Tuesday morning, May 11. 
Among the interesting topics to be 
discussed will be the report of the 
committee on festivals, which will 
recommend the substitution of dram- 
atic, choral, and folk dancing festi- 
vals for the noise and danger of July 
Fourth, as now observed, and for the 
rowdy rioting of New Year’s eve. It 
will also make definite suggestions 
for a proper observation of May day. 
A second committee will advise the 
wide adoption of scientifically organ- 
ized play in institutions for the re- 
form of criminals, orphan asylums, 
hospitals for the insane, and for the 
cure of epileptics. A third committee 
will recommend that universities es- 
tablish a normal course for play 
teachers in order to supply competent 
playground directors to meet the un- 
satisfied demand. The local com- 
mittees of Pittsburg men and 
women, under the chairmanship of 
Miss Beulah Kennard, have prepared 
for the Congress a series of game 
festivals, folk song, and folk dancing 
festivals, a great open-air May-day 
celebration, exhibitions in the parks 
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Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition eof echagicoom floors. 
Dust carries the a of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 

Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfiths,; so that with dust abated and the 
oeneey ere the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 
ace: Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 
Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one galion and five gallon ca 
Not intended for household use. 
A Free Demonstration. 
We want to prove the ncy of Standard Floor Dressi 
at our own expense. 6 will treat free of charge one schoo 
room or corridor or toc of one floorin any store or 
public building, to show how Standard Floor Dressing 
eliminates dust. Tolocalities far removed from our agencies, 
we will -end free sample with full directions for applying. 
Boards of Education, School Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers should write for informa jon, testimonials and our free 
book, “Dust and its Dangers.” The heaith of your pupils may 
depend on your action. STANDARD OIL Co ANY. 
(Incorperated) 


What to do and 
How to do it — 
Plainly told in 


WHAT AND. HOW 


By ANNA W. HENDERSON and H. 0. PALEN 
A new book that solves the ‘‘Busy Work” problem for th i 
setting forth acarefully graded course of Handwork with ouch day's wok thee 
on a previous lesson—a course in which there is development and growth. It 
contains definite and practicable courses of elementary hand-work in Stick- 
laying, Free-hand Cutting, Clay-modeling, Weaving, Form and 
Color, and Cardboard Construction. Hamdsomely bound and illustrated witha 
large number of colored plates. Price, $2.00. 
Send for special descriptive circular of this unusual book. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M. Litt. D., President Emeritus 


largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. 5 


ion, whether as a creative thi 
A beautiful new buildin ry Sum. 
full ink 


College of Oratory = 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE. 
now BOSTON, Mags. 


and playgrounds, in which thousands Massachusetts Civic Lea 
of school children will take part. . Johnson, Repeisentave = 
Visits to a number of Pittsburg’s francis Burke, Miss Kennard. Mayor 
steel mills and other industries also Magee! Dr. Gulick, and others. __ 
have been planned. In connection 

with the Congress there will be spe- 
cial conferences of municipal dele- r 
gates and of representatives of the WASHINGTON. 

Young Men’s Christian Association. WALLA WALLA. Announce- 
At the evening meeting, among the ment is made by Rev. J. D. Neilan 
speakers will be Rabbi Stephen S. that Major S. H. Mathews of Spo- 
Wise of New York, Jane Addams of kane has madea gift of $50,000 to 
Chicago, Joseph Lee, president of the aid worthy boys and girls at Whit- 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
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We Sell on a ONE PRICE Schedule 


We Supply but ONE Quality of Material 


We Operate a Large Business on Small Profits 
40 Years’ Experience is Worth Considerable to US and te Our Customers 


THE Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


are made of Absolutely Pure Unfinished Leatherette Material, 
Waterproof and Germproof, Contain no Wood Pulp, Sizal, Hair, 
Gunny, or Other Cheap Ingredients. 


If you want the Most for Your Money 


Write for samples to 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
G. W. HOLDEN. Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. mies c. Sec'y. 


o the Seattle Exposition, and 
our expenses paid. 

Opportunity for every teacher 
who reads “fourhal of Educa- 


Two plans for you to choose 
rom. 

You should go.. You owe it 
to yourself. Combine rest and 
recreation with sight-seeing. 
Write for full particulars now. 
The Eastman Publishing Co. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 
P. O. Box 1518 


If you thought that 
Spanish. French 9; German 
could be learned by mail in a course of 
twelve lessons, at a total cost of $250, 
wouldn’t you order a course? Let us con- 
vince you. Send 25cents for a sample 
lesson and method to 


POST LANGUAGE COURSES, 


140 North Street, Buffalo, New York 

MENEELY& CO. 

The Reliable | CHURCH, B FLLS 
Esiablished SCHOOL 

eearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 


A BOSTON TEACHER wishes to rent a 
furnished housekeeping suite of five 
rooms for July and August, centrally 
located for the Harvard Summer School 


,and to all trolleys for suburbs and sea 


shore. Comfortable accomodations for 
three or four persons. Rent low. 


Address E.B.R. Journal of Education, Boston 


man College’in' Walla Walla. The 
fund will become available at the 
next semester. According to the 
terms, the interest, amounting at 
present to $4,000 annually, is to be 
lent at low interest to worthy stu- 
dents, to be repaid after graduation. 
In this way the fund will continually 
grow, and it is thought this beginning 
will ultimately become one of the 
largest endowments of the college. 
The fund will be known as the Ste- 
phen H. and Mary Mathews Scholar- 


ship Fund of Whitman College. It is 
secured by real estate mortgages in 
Washington and $5,000 at Council 
Bluffs. Major Mathews was born in 
Jacksonville, Ill., in 1838. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN DIEGO. In January, 1905, 
Duncan Mackinnon was called to 
the principalship of the San Diego 
High school. There his virility com- 
pelled loyalty and. obedience. In 
July, 1906, the board of education 
unanimously requested him to as- 
sume the city superintendeney. He 
accepted upon the condition that the 
teachers’ committee and himself 
must agree concerning appointments. 
Superintendent MacKinnon imme- 
diately outlined a comprehensive 
plan of erecting sixteen or twenty- 
room buildings. Three such new 
schools at a cost of $182,000 have 
been erected—one a brick and re-in- 
forced concrete building of twenty 
rooms, the finest grammar school 
building in California. Additions 
have been made to two other build- 
ings, doubling their capacity, and the 
magnificent high school of over fifty 
rooms, constructed at a cost of 
$220.000. When he was principal of 
the high school there were but three 
men in the faculty; now there are 


twelve. The departmental system . 


is now in the seventh and eighth 
grades in the entire city. There are 
now supervisors in drawing, music, 
physical training, manual training. 
School gardens have been inaugu- 
rated. A new course of study—the 
first issued for over ten years—was 
placed in the hands of the teachers 
in September, 1907. It was the com- 
bined result of the superintendent, 
principals, and grade teachers. Now 
he is having it revised and 
brought up-to-date. That’ the 
taxpayers have during in- 
cumbency voted school bonds to the 
extent of nearly half a million dol- 
lars, that the board has voluntarily 
increased his salary twice, that he 
counts his non-supporters by the fin- 
gers of one hand and his admirers by 
the thousands, are but some of the 
evidences of Duncan MacKinnon’s 
ability and popularity. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
TERM: July 6th te August 17th 
Special courses for Elementary Schoo} 
Teachers and Superviso.s; School of 
Observation; Psychological Clinic; 
Botanical Gardens; Chemical, Physi- 

cal and Biological Laborator es. 
Undergraduate and Graduate courses 
in the usual subjects, including 
Music, Economics and Commercial 
Geography. 
For Information and Circular, address 


A. DUNCAN YOCUM 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
Box 9, College Hall, University of 
Penasylvania 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AGRICULTURE horticulture, garden- 
ing, schoo] gardening, 
Nature study, natural science, rural affairs 
outdoor life and recreation,—these are the 
features of our summer school. Excellent 
corps of teachers, unsurpassed surroundings 
special equipment, very low expenses. . 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass, 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
SUMMER TERM 


Six weeks beginning June 28, 1909 
Total expense, includin, 
incl g boaid and tuition, 
Credit toward a degree given for all werk of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES 8. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


Ideal Summer Tour For Teachers 
Economy, comfort, expert leader- 
ship. Apply Vow. 


‘L. A. Davis, 49 Wall Street, New York Cit 


WANTED 


CAMP SEBAGO 


I would like to have a teacher (gen- 
tleman or lady) in every school, of 
any size, to represent my Summer 
Camp for Boys. Very liberal terms. 
Address E. C. Witham, 570 Broad- 
way, South Boston, Mass. 
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Schoolgirls in Japan. 


“There is a new woman in Japan,” 
says Miss Alice M. Bacon, for many 
years head mistress of the peeresses’ 
school in Tokio, “and she is the prob- 
lem of the day in Japan. Girls are 
coming into the cities from the whole 
country to go to school, and it is a 
problem to know what to do with 
them. They know only the old sys- 
tem, and their parents know only 
that, but they feel the pulse of the 
new life and they cannot be held 
back. It is rather pathetic that the 
Japanese girl knows so well that her 
school days are her happiest days. 
She never plans the gay, happy 
years ‘when I’m grown up.’ Instead, 
she takes all her little schoolgirl 
pleasures with the full consciousness 
that when they are over there will 
come a time when devotion to duty 
will be almost the only pleasure in 
life for her. She knows that after 
her school days the mother-in-law’s 
house waits for her, and that there in 
the lowest place in a stranger’s house 
she will have to work patiently her 
way up to the respect and good will 
of the strange family. 

“The little daughter of a wealthy 
house goes to school from six to 
seventeen. She learns reading, writ- 
ing, natural science, English, the 
koto, sewing. cooking, and the tea 
ceremony. The rules of the tea 
ceremony were fixed about the time 
the Spanish armada was besieging 
Elizabeth. Every movement of the 
woman, every position of cup, spoon, 
tea caddy, towel, is prescribed. To 
a foreigner Japanese sewing seems 
so extremely simple that it would 
hardly seem necessary to study it. 
but the Japanese girl applies herself 
to it with the knowledge that in the 
future the appearance of her chil- 
dren, her husband, her mother-in- 
law, and her father-in-law will all be 
set down to her credit or diseredit. 
She learns to cook sufficiently to di- 
rect her servants, particularly in the 
line of rice and pickles. 

“The daughter of the house must 
learn to arrange the flowers not only 
artistically but so that they will bear 
that wealth of symbolism found in 
every Japanese grouping of flowers. 
The feast of the dolls is the quaintest 
of all the little Japanese girls’ festi- 
vals. In the storehouse where are 
kept all the family treasures there 
are boxes filled with dolls which have 
come down from the grandmothers 
and great-grandmothers. Each new 
bride brings her dolls when she 
comes to her father-in-law’s house, 
and she keeps the feast each year till 
her eldest daughter is old enough to 
take it up.” 


a 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Promotions in the faculty of - the 
University of Nebraska were made at 
the annual meeting of the board of 
regents Tuesday, April 13, as fol- 
lows: J. E. Almy, physics; A. A. 
Reed, education; W. A. Willard, his- 
tology; Alvin Keeper, soils; and B. 
G. Montgomery, crops; from asso- 
ciate professor to professor. Guerney 
Jones, history; C. E. Persinger, his- 


_ tory; W. C. Brenke, mathematics; J. 


H. Powers, zoology; and F. D. Bar- 
Ker, zoology; from assistant profes- 
sor to associate professor. L. B. 
Tuckerman, Jr., physics; L. BE. Ayls- 
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worth, political science; Amanda 
Heppner, German; C. L, Dean, engi- 
neering; and R. E. Stone, botany; 
from adjunct professor to assistant 
professor. A. D. Schrag, German; 


Alfred Boyd, engineering; L. A. 


Scipio, engineering; Albert Bunting, 
engineering; and V. V. Westgate, hor- 
ticulture; from instructor to adjunct 
professor. Dean Charles E. Bessey 
has been made head dean. The in- 
dustrial college, of which he was 
dean, has been merged in the college 
of arts and seiences. The school of 
engineering has become the college of 
engineering, and the school of agri- 
culture the college of agriculture. 
Professor J. E. Le Rossignal has re- 
signed on account of ill health to re- 
turn. to Denver. University, from 
which institution he came to Ne- 
braska last fall as professor of eco- 
nomics. The title of Dean Barkley, 
dean of women, has been changed to 
adviser to women. To secure a new 
athletic field and drill grounds the 
regents have begun proceedings to 
condemn two squares adjoining the 
campus on the north. Entrance re- 
quirements for all the colleges ex- 
cept the college of agriculture have 
been raised from twenty-eight to 
thirty points, and the college of law 


will require one year of college work, 
beginning with 1911. 


Dr. A. A. Murphree, president of 
the State College for Women at Tal- 
lahassee, has been elected president 
of the University of Florida and has 
accepted. He succeeds Dr. Sledd, 
who resigned. 


The annual celebration of Found- 
er’s day, the birthday of ‘Thomas 
Jefferson, founder of Tulane Univer- 
sity, was held April 12 in Cabel 
hall. The students and faculty, the 
latter in academic costume, marched 
in procession to the hall, where the 
chief address of the occasion was 
made by Hon. Martin W. Littleton 
of New York city. Following Mr. 
Littleton, Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, 
president of the university, made his 
annual statement of the condition 
and progress of the institution. At 
night the social functions of the day 
were continued at the rooms of the 
Colonnade Club, where a smoker 
and reception were held. A number 
of alumni and other guests of the 
university were present. An endow- 
ment fund of $1,000,000 has been 
realized during the past year. Be- 
tween November and February $750,- 
000 of this total was secured in sums 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the 


remaining cuticle. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON 


2-4 Park Street. 


‘ew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bidg. 


gton, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, 


Berkeley, Cal. 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


dg. 
pA mn 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton Biag. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg 


FISHE 


Bxollent facilities for placing teachers in every Part {20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


of the U.S. 
James F. McCullough Teachers’Agency 
A Successful School and College Bureau. . BUILDING 
RS IN DEMAND. Register now for 1909 vacancies. CHICAGO 


xo GISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


e want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 


Schools, High Schools 

. We fill itions in Kindergartens, Grammar 
Selle; es and Universities. FRED DICK, 
, Denver, Colo. Eastern office: 101 Marke 


Bue Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ormal Schools, 
rintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire 
t., Harrisburg, Pa. Southern office : 


ETCALF & GROC 


Educational Bureau for School Commit- 
tees, Superintendents, and Teachers. 


IALTY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Tel. Oxford 2730 


R@BERT C. METCALF 


JOSEPH GROCE 


Some New Books. 


The Eternal B 
ure 
Birds of the 
The Life of a Fossil Hunter 
Physical Laboratory 
Essentials 
ndlubbers.. 

With the Night Mail: A Story of 
The Laws of Friendship, Human an vine.. 
The Earth’s 
English for Foreigners 


Maur 
O’Brien Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Walilas 


Johnson Dodd,Mead&Co., N.Y. $150 

wndes 1.50 
Waters hg “ “ 1,20 
Knowlton Henry Holt&Co., “ 7.00 
Hoadley American BookCo., Boston .50 
Kin Deubleday, Page & Co., N.Y. —— 
Kipling sa “ “ 1,00 


King Macmillan Co., “ 


The Spell of Italy ...-.---+ DanaEstes&Co., ‘ 1.50 
Daud Unty. of Chicago Press, Chicago 5:00 

Primary BlSCtions Gorky B.W.Huebsch, 1.50 
my . Allen Ginn & Co., Boston 1.25 


, BRIDGEWATER, 
TATE NORMAL sexes. For catalogue 


address the Principal, A. C. Borpen, A. M. 


es. For catalogues address 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
G. THompson, Principal 


r women only. 
to the new course 0: - 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM 
S ass. Fo 


Arts. For cata 
Principa 


CHOOL, Salem, Massachu 
SINE Department for the 
ical and technical training of teachers of 


1 branches. For catal e 
ASBUBY PITMAN, Principal. 


follows: Andrew Carnegie, $500,- 
000: Oliver H. Payne, $50,000; chil- 
dren of John B. Cary, $20.000; Chris- 
tian Woman’s Board of Missions, 
$30,000; Thomas F. Ryan, $25,000; 
Charles H. Senff, $25,000; Charles 
Steele, $30,000; friends of Charles 
Steele: Robert Bacon, $10,000; H. 
McK. Twombley, $10,000; General 
Education Board, $50,000. The 
$500,000 given by Mr. Carnegie will 
become the permanent endowment of 
six existing schools in the univer- 
sity, and these schools are to be 


given the names of great men who 


have helped build the university and 
the republic, as follows: The James 
Madison school of law, the James 
Monroe school of international law, 
the James Wilson school of political 
science and political economy, the 
Edgar Allan Poe school of English, 
the Andrew Carnegie school of engi- 
neering, the Walter Reed school of 
pathology. 


President Henry C. Newell of Pied- 
mont College at Demorest, Ga., is at 
present giving his entire time to the 
raising of the first $100,000 of an en- 
dowment fund. About $70,000 is al- 
ready pledged, most of it being con- 
ditioned upon the entire $100,000 be- 
ing raised. Thirty thousand dollars 
still remains to be raised, and must 
be obtained before the first of July in 
order to meet the requirements of a 
conditional gift. In addition $10,000 
is needed in order that the present 
school year may close without a de- 
ficit. The students of Piedmont Col- 


lege are largely from the mountain 
sections of the South. Their limited 
financial resources deny them the 
privilege of more expensive schools. 
Consequently the price of tuition and 
board at Piedmont is reduced to a 
Contributions may be 


minimum. 


sent to President Henry C. Newell at 
Demorest, Ga. Rev. Dr. P. 8. Moxom 
of Springfield is vice-president of the 
board of trustees of the institution. 

Harvard University, facing the de- 
pletion of its department of Greek 
caused by recent deaths and resigna- 
tions which take effect with the close 
of this year, has cast its eye abroad 
for a scholar, and settled on Profes- 
sor John Burnet of St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity, a Scot by birth and race, 
educated at Edinburgh University 
and Balliol, Oxford, and author of 
several books dealing with Greek 
literature and philosophy, which 
have given him good standing both 
as a classical scholar and as a seri- 
ous-minded thinker. Harvard has 
not had the infusion of Scotehmen in 
her faculty that educational institu- 
tions of the Middle states have had, 
owing to their closer ties with the 
Presbyterianism which controls the 
Scotch universities. 

The new year-book shows a total 
attendance of 1,514 in all depart- 
ments of Boston University. Attend- 
ance in the various schools and _ col- 
leges is as follows: College of liberal 
arts, 709; college of agriculture, 481; 
school of theology, 217; school of 
law, 282; school of medicine, 95; 
graduate school of arts and sciences, 
91. The university is co-educational 
in all departments. Of the total num- 
ber of students, 962 are men, 552 are 
women. The most notable increase 
during the present year is in the col- 
lege of liberal arts, the courses for 
teachers, and the school of theology. 
The increase in the college of liberal 
arts is 120. The last freshman class 
was more than fifty per cent. larger 
than that of the preceding year. The 
teachers’ courses have nearly doubled 
in attendance, increasing from fifty- 
bine during thé previous year to 112 
during the present academic year. 
The school of theology continues to 
grow, in spite of the decreased at- 
tendance reported by other theologi- 
cal institutions. The present attend- 
ance, 217, is the largest in the history 
of the university. An increasingly 
large proportion of the students in 
livinity are college graduates. Dur- 
ing the present year there are in at- 
tendance at the school of theology 172 
bearers of academic degrees, repre- 
senting fifty-eight colleges and four 
theological schools. Professor James 
Tower Keen of the school of law re- 
cently died, after an illness of more 
than a year. Professor Keen was 
appointed to the faculty of the law 
school in the fall of 1902, and for six 
years he lectured on “Civil Proced- 
ure.” 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
Business Man—‘“‘What is there in 
you for me?” 
Teacher—“What is there in me for 
you ?”—Reeder. 


A MISTY NIGHT. 
“Where am I?” 
“Sixth avenue.” 
“Ah mean, what town?’—Life. 


THE OLD PROFESSOR. 


The ripe old teacher is a college’s 
most valuable asset. He keeps alive 
respect on the part of younz men 
and also the finest traditions.—Na- 
tion. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 


The week of May 3 at Keith's thea- 
tre will have two notable productions. 
The first is “The Top o’ th’ World” 
dancers and the Collie Ballet in 
“Kriss Kringle’s Dream.” This fs a 
beautiful dancing and singing spec- 
tacle. The company is a large one, 
and the ballet is one of the best seen 
in recent years. The entire produc- 
tion is made up of novelties that are 
at once pretty and entertaining. The 

second big feature is called “The Van 
Dyck,” presented by Harrison Hunter 
and a capable company. It is a one- 
act classic, probably the most preten- 
tious literary work ever presented in 
vaudeville. “The Van Dyck” was 
presented in London as 4a curtain 
raiser by Beerbohm Tree, and in New 
York last season it served to bring 
Arnold Daly into new prominence. 
The vaudeville features of the bill 
will include Melville and Higgins in 
their humorous sketch; Will H. Fox; 
Carroll Johnson; O’Brien Havel and 
company in a sketch that has been 
making a great success; Monie Mine, 
Neyhold and Carroll and others. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Our fellow-citizens of the North- 
west, not satisfied with the big expo- 
sition at Portland, Oregon, a few 
years ago, will open one month 
hence a more or less international ex- 
hibition at Seattle, Washington. This 
will exploit the products not only of 
our own far Northwest, but also of 
British Columbia, Alaska, and the 
Yukon. Albert Wilhelm tells in Put- 
nam’s Magazine for May of. the 
amazing growth of the region 
within the generation that has 
passed since its growth began; he 
describes also the plans for the great 
show which is to be held this sum- 
mer. The exposition buildings stand 
on the grounds of the University of 
Washington, and seven of them are 
permanent. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 469.) 


that Austria-Hungary will begin 
building four Dreadnonghts next 
autumn. For all practical purposes, 
—so close is the alliance between 
Austria and Germany and_ so deep 
the Austrian obligation to Germany 
for support in the Balkan question— 
these Austrian Dreadnoughts may be 
reckoned asa part of the naval 
strength of Germany. It is argued 
that England will have to keep at 
least four Dreadnoughts in the Medi- 
terranean as soon as the Austrian 
ships are completed, to offset them; 
and this means that four Dread- 
noughts must be withdrawn from 
home waters at the very time when 
England, in any case, will be at the 
point of most disadvantage with ref- 
erence to Germany. It is no wonder 
that the naval panic in England 
grows. 


WHAT WILLIE SAW. 
When Willie saw a peacock for 
the first time he said to his mother: 
“Oh, mamma, you should have seen 
it! Hlectric lights all over the ferns 
and a turkey underneath!”’—Delinea- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


p>iitions on hand now? teachers sometimes inquire, doubtless. havin g ™m 
HAVE YOU mind the advertisements of some agencies which announce, “We have om 
hand these vacancies to fill: 1 superintendent at $4,000, 3 college presidencies at $2,500,” 
and 89 on down to ‘‘5 district schools at $7.50 per week.’ The question, like the advert ise- 
ments,isabsurd We do not keep yacaucies laid away in pigeon-holes like Butterick’s dress 
atterns, awaiting a purchaser. There is not a day in the year we do not have applications 
Por teachers, but these applications POSITIONS in, and long before an advertisement 
are attended to the day they come could be written and sent and printed 
the work of filling them has been done, so far as we are able to do it. The new agency thinks 
of positions it hears about as stock in hand and of positions it is asked to fill as money prac 
tically in» the safe. The experienced agency regards every new place as a call 
for careful search, often fruitless, always liable to failure from accident oF 
whim, and at best only one of the helps to the school authorities in 
filling the place. Hence it smiles at these advertisements and ON HA ND 
at the teachers who inquire as.if they were shopping, ‘‘Have you places 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, Ne Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


introduces te Colleges, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC schools, and Familter 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Geverar 
nd FOREIGN inewrection; recommends Teed schools to parents. Call en 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Squarc, New Yorn. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES. ana Putite Schools are cure to All 
378 Wabash Ave., 


and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schols. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


PECIALISTS with good genera) education wanted for de mt werk ip 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Pena- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved eys- 
tem of music and draw secure positions payin $60 to $70 per month. or further 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., #arrisburg, Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtainieg@ 
. Send for cireulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in iowa, and in Minme- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahke, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in everp 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
OF BOSTON, 


“WTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE seyisten se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EDUGATORS 29% EXGHANGE 


29% of our positions filled are high school places, 26 grammar, 
Send for our large new manual. 101 J TREMONT STREBT, BOSTON. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 


T h ’ every part of the country. 
cacners 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass, 
Agency Long distance Telephone. ALVIN PEAS 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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School of Art 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Two Best Book Covers 


They’re Sweeping the Country 


; from six to ten per 
minute. Name of book 
printed on side and 
back of each cover. 

The Neatfit Cover 


A one-piece adjust- 
able cover. Broad glu- 
ing surfaces that hold. 
Very easy to adjust. 
No extra pieces to come 
loose. Accurately cut 
and perfectly folded. 23 
Made in five sizes to fit |= 


all books. 
The Neatfit Adjustable Cover 


It is just as essential to be up-to-date in book cov- 
ers as it is to choose the best books. There is just 
as much difference between the Neatfit covers and 
those used previous to their invention as there is 
between a horse-car and a modern electric. 

Let us have your order for the coming year. 


We guarantee our stock and fit. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


a Requires no fitting, no 
sticking, no adjusting. — 

= Made to fit individual 

ie books. Can put on 


The European 


Summer School 


AN IDEAL VACATION 


combining the pleasure of a summer out of 
doors, among new scenes, with congenial 
companions and the value of personal contact 
with scholars in their special fields of study 
and research, 


EUROPE 


from Liverpool to Naples, sailing in June, 
returning in September, all at the cost of a 
summer’s vacation in America, and with 
returns in real information and inspiration 
equal to a year in college. 


DR. WINSHIP WILL BE WITH US 


Let us write you fully of our plans. 


Bureau of University Travel 
24 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON 


Catch Questions 


How to Solve Them 
By REV. A. D. CAPEL, M. A. 


A compilation of 620 questions in arith- 
metic arranged in fifty-six series. The 
object of this manual is to give the teacher 
a supply of questions for drill work. 
Answers to all questions are given at the 
bottom of each page. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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